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I  "While  they  were  saying  among 

themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


—Helen  Keller 


THE  NEW  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

VOLUME  50  APRIL  1956  number  4 

A  Suggested  Performance 
Test  of  Intelligence 

JOHN  B.  WATTRON 


In  evaluating  intelligence  among  the 
blind,  one  soon  becomes  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  of  ordinary  testing  instru¬ 
ments.  Further,  it  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  author  that  many  blind 
children  are  often  eager  to  prove  their 
ability  to  do  manipulative  tasks.  These 
two  factors  led  to  a  consideration  of  the 
construction  of  a  performance  test  of 
intelligence  as  such,  for  use  with  blind 
subjects. 

Attempts  to  devise  performance  tests 
in  the  past  have  been  summed  up  by 
Hayes.®  However,  the  advent  of  the 
Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelligence  Scales 
series  as  successful  testing  instruments, 
and  a  growing  acceptance  of  Wechsler’s 
contention  that  the  so-called  non-in- 
tellective  factors  of  intelligence  should 
be  considered  as  components  of  global 
intelligence,  is  conducive  to  a  re-evalu¬ 
ation  of  performance  tests  for  the  blind 
as  actual  instruments  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  these  factors.*®-  **•  Therefore, 
it  was  the  thinking  of  the  writer  that,  if 
the  tasks  involving  visual-motor  co¬ 
rdis  article  is  based  on  a  masters  thesis 
submitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  University 
of  Texas,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  master  of  arts  degree.  The  author, 
presently  employed  in  the  Texas  prison  system, 
is  grateful  to  his  advisor.  Dr.  Philip  W orchel, 
for  his  aid  and  encouragement. 


ordination  could  be  taken  as  indicators 
of  intelligence  among  sighted  subjects, 
then  tasks  involving  tactual-motor  co¬ 
ordination  could  likewise  be  utilized 
among  the  blind. 

Problem 

This  experimental  study  was  planned 
in  three  parts:  (1)  to  construct  an 
adequate  adaptation  of  Koh-type 
blocks  which  could  be  manipulated 
conveniently  by  blind  subjects;  (2)  to 
test  a  group  of  blind  subjects  with 
these  materials  and  compare  their  per¬ 
formance  with  a  known  criterion  of 
intelligence  and  (3)  to  test  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  blind  would  surpass  a 
matched  group  of  sighted  subjects  in 
the  “adapted  block  test”  of  tactual- 
kinesihetic  perception. 

Materials 

One  inch  cubes  were  cut  from  sea¬ 
soned  maple  wood.  Three  adjacent 
sides  in  one  plane  were  indented 
slightly  to  provide  handling  surfaces. 
Of  the  other  three  sides,  one  was  left 
smooth,  while  the  side  adjacent  was 
divided  diagonally,  with  one  half  being 
smooth  and  the  other  half  knurled  or 
grooved  with  approximately  thirty  pro¬ 
jections,  more  or  less  pyramidal  in 
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shape.  The  third  and  last  side  in  this 
plane  was  completely  knurled  >\ith  ap¬ 
proximately  sixty’  projections  ( Plate 
2).  Thus  the  rough  surface  of  the 
blocks  could  correspond  to  the  red 
colored  surfaces  of  ordinary  Koh 
blocks,  while  the  smooth  surface  could 
approximate  the  white.  It  was  >xith 
these  blocks  that  blind  subjects  were 
to  construct  designs  by  tactual-ldnes- 
thetic  perception. 

In  constructing  patterns  to  be  copied, 
beechwood  blocks  1"  x  2"  x  2"  and 
1"  X  3"  X  3"  were  utilized  with  designs 
taken  from  Koh  block  tests  and  other 
experimental  designs.  Smooth  and 
rough  surfaces  were  provided  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  red  and  white  colored 
surfaces  of  completed  block  designs 
(Plate  1). 

Two  block  boards,  •%"  x  9"  x  16"  were 
cut  from  maple  with  a  convenient  oval 
receptacle  in  the  center  for  holding 


loose  blocks.  On  either  side  of  this,  hn>- 
inch  squares  were  cut  in  one  bond, 
while  three-inch  squares  were  similailr 
cut  in  the  other,  the  former  to  he  used 
for  introductory  designs  of  four  block 
each,  and  the  latter  for  more  advanced 
designs  of  nine  blocks  each.  Thus  i 
solid  block  design  could  be  placed  ■ 
the  square  on  one  side  by  the  tester, 
and  the  subject  could  copy  the  desigo 
in  the  other,  drawing  blocks  from  & 
oval  container  as  needed  (Plate  2). 

In  preliminary  studies  done  at  the 
Texas  School  for  Blind,  Deaf  and  Or¬ 
phans,  it  was  found  that  this  apparatus 
was  practical  for  handling  by  bliiKl  sub¬ 
jects.  A  series  of  designs  was  then  s^ 
lected  by  order  of  difficulty  ( Plate  1), 
and  a  standard  set  of  instructions  was 
evolved.  Design  “X”  was  not  used  in 
the  scoring,  but  merely  to  orient  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  9-block  board.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  suggested  by  these  studies  that 


TABLE  I 

Mental  Ages  Of  20  Bli.nd  Subjects  And  Their  Scores 
On  The  Adapted  Blocks  Test  Computed  By  Two  Methods 


Subject 

Mental  Age 

Designs  Completed 
Within  Time  Limits 

Basic  Allowances  and 
Time  Bonuses 

1 

10.2 

2 

3 

2 

10.3 

1 

2 

3 

12.4 

2 

4 

4 

13.2 

3 

5 

5 

10.5 

2 

4 

6 

11.2 

2 

4 

7 

11.2 

6 

18 

8 

14.0 

7 

22 

9 

14.2 

6 

18 

10 

14.3 

4 

10 

11 

18.2 

9 

31 

12 

15.2 

8 

26 

13 

18.3 

9 

30 

14 

16.1 

9 

31 

15 

14.5 

10 

39 

16 

16.3 

2 

4 

17 

21.2 

10 

37 

18 

18.5 

10 

40 

19 

20.5 

10 

41 

20 

22.1 

10 

39 
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A  group  of  twenty  sighted  subjects 
matched  on  chronological  age  and  sex 
were  then  given  the  adapted  blocks 
test.  The  materials  were  manipulated 
through  a  screen  device.  Only  students 
doing  average  or  better  school  work 
were  used  as  subjects  in  these  proce¬ 
dures. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  performance  of  bhnd  subjects 
on  the  adapted  blocks  test  and  their 
mental  ages  taken  from  Interim  Hayes- 
Binet  scores  are  shown  in  Table  I. 
Obtaining  Spearman  rank-difference 
correlations  of  0.843  ±0.067  for  scoring 
by  designs  completed  within  time 
limits,  and  0.844  ±0.069  for  scoring  by’ 
basic  allowances  and  time  bonuses  may 
be  taken  as  estimates  of  validity  for  the 
former  test  in  this  study.® 

Table  II  illustrates  the  relative  per¬ 
formance  of  the  blind  and  the  matchetl 

TABLE  II 

Performance  Of  20  Blind  And  Sighted  Suhjects  On  The 
Adapted  Blocks  Test  By  Two  Scoring  Methods 


Subjects 

Designs  Completed  Within 

Time  Limits 

Blind  Sighted 

Basic  Allowances  and 
Time  Bonuses 
Blind  Sifted 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

3 

4 

o 

4 

3 

2 

5 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

6 

2 

18 

4 

8 

7 

9 

22 

30 

9 

6 

7 

18 

22 

10 

4 

6 

10 

18 

11 

9 

9 

31 

30 

12 

8 

6 

26 

18 

13 

9 

3 

30 

6 

14 

9 

8 

31 

26 

1.5 

10 

7 

39 

22 

16 

2 

9 

4 

30 

17 

10 

9 

37 

30 

18 

10 

10 

40 

34 

19 

10 

9 

41 

30 

20 

10 

8 

39 

26 
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a  system  of  basic  allowances  and  time 
bonuses,  as  utilized  in  the  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  could 
be  instituted  for  scoring,  as  well  as  a 
rudimentary’  system  of  scoring  by  num¬ 
ber  of  designs  completed  within  time 
bmits. 

Experimental  Design 

Twenty  totally  blind  subjects  evenly 
divided  as  to  sex,  with  ages  ranging 
from  seven  to  seventeen  years  were 
selected  from  the  Texas  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  All  had  either  been  blind 
at  birth  or  had  become  so  within  three 
years  after  birth.  Though  some  sub¬ 
jects  had  light  perception  only,  in  one 
or  both  eyes,  for  practical  purposes 
they  could  be  regarded  as  totally 
blind.  These  subjects  were  given  the 
adapted  blocks  test,  and  their  scores 
were  compared  with  their  mental  ages 
obtained  from  Hayes- Binet  scales. 
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sighted  group.  No  significant  differ¬ 
ences  were  detected  by  the  designs  test 
at  the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence 
for  the  two  scoring  methods.® 

Although  no  significant  differences 
were  found  statistically,  an  inspection 
of  actual  time  taken  to  complete  in¬ 
dividual  designs  revealed  certain  group 
tendencies.  Blind  subjects  completed 
on  the  average  6.1  designs  within  time 
limits,  obtaining  a  mean  score  of  20.4 
with  basic  allowances  and  time  bonus¬ 
es.  Five  blind  subjects  were  able  to 
complete  the  entire  series  within  time 
limits. 

The  sighted  group  completed  5.9 
designs  on  the  average,  within  time 
limits,  obtaining  a  mean  score  of  17.7 
with  allowances  and  bonuses.  Only  one 
sighted  subject  was  able  to  complete 
the  series  without  errors  and  within 
time  limits. 

Younger  blind  subjects  tended  to¬ 
ward  poorer  performance  on  the  test 
than  the  younger  sighted,  whereas  the 
older  blind  subjects  exceeded  the 
older  sighted  subjects’  performance. 
The  blind  group  as  a  whole  worked 
more  methodically  than  the  sighted, 
who  frequently  displayed  signs  of  frus¬ 
tration  in  this  test  situation.  Average 
time  for  administration  of  the  test 
to  the  blind  was  approximately  twenty 
minutes;  to  the  sighted,  thirty  minutes. 
Thus  while  no  significant  differences 
were  found  statistically  in  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  two  groups,  slight 
tendencies  toward  better  performance 
are  noted  among  the  blind  than  among 
the  sighted. 

The  results  of  this  experimental  study 
suggested  that  further  testing  of  larger 
groups  should  be  instituted,  and  that 
if  stability  in  the  obtained  data  war¬ 
rants,  a  full  standardization  of  these 
test  materials  should  be  undertaken. 
Parallel  forms  could  be  devised  for  tests 


of  reliability.  Other  studies,  such  as 
work  with  color-blind  subjects,  and 
studies  in  tactual-motor  versus  visual- 
motor  co-ordination  are  indicated. 

It  has  been  borne  in  mind  during 
the  present  study,  that  attempts  to 
match  blind  and  sighted  subjects  are 
hazardous  at  best,  and  that  the  groups 
utilized  are  not  necessarily  representa¬ 
tive  of  any  given  population.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  while  promising,  pertain 
only  to  the  groups  employed. 

Summary  and  Conclusians 

Since  there  was  no  simple  and  ade¬ 
quate  performance  type  test  of  intel¬ 
ligence  for  use  with  blind  subjects,  an 
experimental  study  was  instituted  in 
which  Koh  type  blocks  were  utilized, 
having  smooth  and  rough  sides  cor¬ 
responding  to  white  and  red  colon. 
This  “adapted  blocks  test”  proved  prac¬ 
tical  in  pilot  studies,  and  a  group  of 
twenty  blind  subjects  of  mixed  sexes 
with  ages  ranging  from  seven  to  seven¬ 
teen  years  was  given  the  test.  Their 
scores,  computed  by  two  methods,  were 
compared  with  their  mental  ages  ob¬ 
tained  from  Hayes-Binet  scales.  A 
sighted  group  of  twenty  subjects, 
matched  for  age  and  sex  was  likewise 
administered  the  test,  and  their  scores 
compared  with  the  blind.  The  follow¬ 
ing  results  were  obtained: 

1.  The  adapted  blocks  test  materials 
were  found  to  be  practical  for  hand¬ 
ling  by  blind  subjects  in  preliminary 
studies.  An  adequate  series  of  designs 
was  then  selected,  and  a  standard  set 
of  instructions  was  written  for  ad¬ 
ministering  the  test. 

2.  Spearman  rho  correlations  of 
0.843ih0.067  and  0.844  +  0.069  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  two  methods  of  scoring  as 
estimates  of  the  validity  of  the  Adapted 
Blocks  Test. 

3.  No  significant  differences  were 
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found  in  the  scores  of  blind  and  sighted 
groups,  using  the  designs  test.  How¬ 
ever,  examination  of  the  number  of  de¬ 
signs  completed  within  time  limits,  and 
mean  scores  suggested  that  the  blind 


somewhat  exceeded  the  sighted  in  test 
performances. 

4.  Limitations  of  the  study  were 
mentioned,  and  suggestions  for  further 
studies  were  offered. 
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The  Blind  Child  and  His 
Special  Problems 


HELEN  KITCHEN  BRANSON 
and 

RALPH  BRANSON 


The  blind  child  brings  to  his  parents 
some  special  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to  his  handicap. 

Since  both  of  the  present  writers  are 
blind,  we  have  occasion  to  deal  with 
parents  and  their  visually  handicapped 
children  somewhat  more  frequently 
than  might  be  expected  of  the  average 
psychological  consultants.  We  are  able 
to  give  a  double  perspective  to  the 
situation,  understanding  the  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  involved  as  well  as  the 
practical  limitations  and  potentialities 
of  living  in  a  world  without  sight.  We 
know  what  it  is  to  have  undergone  the 
frustrations  of  such  a  physical  limita¬ 
tion;  but  we  also  know  that  blind 
people  can  live  happy,  fulfilling  lives, 
supporting  their  own  children  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  community  life  about 
them. 

This  does  not  mean  that  blindness  is 
without  limitations.  Parents  can  and 
should  have  the  normal  aspirations  for 
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are  psychological  consultants  in  private  practice 
in  Pasadena,  California.  While  they  do  not 
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was  earned  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  in  sociology,  and  her  A.B.  in  the 
same  subject  at  the  Pasadena  Nazarene  College. 
She  is  now  working  for  her  doctorate  in  family 
problems  at  USC.  Mr.  Branson  is  a  graduate 
of  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  is  at  present 
a  graduate  student  in  sociology  and  psychology 
at  Nazarene  College.  They  have  been  in  joint 
private  practice  in  Pasadena  for  the  pa.st  three 
years.  Previously  Mrs.  Branson  was  in  private 
practice  for  five  years  in  Santa  .Monica. 


their  blind  child;  and  they  should 
realize  that  blindness  neither  qualifies 
nor  disqualifies  the  child  from  attaining 
the  stature  of  a  Milton  or  a  Helen 
Keller— the  blind  have  proportionateh 
the  same  distribution  of  gifted  persons 
as  the  general  population.  Mo.st  of  us 
are  average  people  who  want  an  aver¬ 
age  life— a  family,  a  home,  and  an  oc¬ 
cupation  in  which  we  can  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.  We  live  in  a  world  of  seeing 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  wish  to 
be  kind  but  do  not  know  just  how  to 
go  about  it.  We  ask  only  that  we  be 
allowed  to  be  individuals— and  this  is 
all  that  any  blind  child  should  ask.  To 
expect  more  or  less  indicates  that  a 
normal  acceptance  of  the  limitations 
has  not  occurred.  Parents  who  are 
ashamed,  parents  who  exploit,  parents 
who  are  themselves  immature,  make  of 
blindness  in  their  child  a  worse  limita¬ 
tion  than  it  need  be.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  that  the  parents  of  handi¬ 
capped  children  take  advantage  of 
every  available  parent  education  op¬ 
portunity.  There  are  facilities  through 
which  mothers  and  fathers  can  learn 
how  to  teach  their  visually  limited 
child  skills  and  adjustments  which  have 
been  accumulated  from  the  study  of 
many  thousands  of  blind  children.  As¬ 
sociation  with  other  parents  facing  the 
same  problems  offers  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  gaining  new  ideas  and  fresh 
approaches. 

Almost  every  handicap  limits  a  child 
in  his  mobility,  group  participation,  and 
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group  status.  Blindness  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this,  and  the  child  who  faces 
limitation  needs  to  know  how  to  com¬ 
pensate  in  acceptable  ways.  Every  per¬ 
son  with  an  organic  handicap  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  compensate  for  it;  this  is  a 
fact  which  must  be  faced  realistically, 
and  parents  must  endeavor  to  show 
their  children  acceptable  ways  of  such 
compensation.  If  they  do  not,  unde- 
sirahle  forms  of  aggression,  hostility 
and  many  other  behavior  symptoms 
will  develop. 

Parents  should  never  forget,  how¬ 
ever,  in  seeking  for  compensation 
mechanisms,  that  each  blind  child  has 
his  own  individuality.  Not  every  sight¬ 
less  youngster  is  interested  in  music, 
any  more  than  every  seeing  child  likes 
to  play  an  instrument;  some  blind  ■ 
children  have  remarkable  aptitude  in 
handiwork,  but  most  do  not.  Those  who 
do  not  show  these  interests  will  not 
develop  these  outlets  as  permanent 
hohhies,  and  should  be  allowed  free¬ 
dom  to  discover  what  their  hobby 
facets  are. 

Very  early  in  the  life  of  the  visually 
handicapped  child  he  should  be  helped 
to  participate  in  activities  outside  of 
his  own  family.  This  should  include 
experience  with  children  who  can  see, 
as  well  as  with  others  who  cannot.  Too 
much  limitation  of  experience  to  either 
group  may  interfere  with  the  child’s 
normal  acceptance  of  his  handicap.  It 
is  our  conviction  that  if  possible,  the 
blind  child  should  receive  his  educa¬ 
tion  along  with  sighted  children;  his 
world  is  to  be  that  of  a  seeing  popula¬ 
tion,  and  if  his  adjustment  is  gradual 
and  not  overprotected,  he  will  suffer 
less  from  the  trauma  encountered  by 
the  blind  youth  who  has  attended  a 
segregated  school  peopled  by  blind 
classmates  and  only  blind  classmates, 
and  who  then  is  suddenly  thrust  into  a 
liigh  school  or  college  situation  where 
he  must  compete  with  the  seeing. 


Many  .school  districts  have  special 
clas.ses  in  braille,  typing,  and  similar 
skills  for  visually  handicapped  children. 
We  regard  such  training  as  absolutely 
essential  if  the  blind  child  is  to  com¬ 
pete  with  his  sighted  neighbors  in 
later  life.  In  our  judgment  a  segregated 
school  for  the  blind  is  better  than  no 
school  at  all,  but  the  supplementary 
special  class  within  the  public  school 
is  to  be  preferred. 

The  Child's  Role  os 
a  Family  Member 

This  preference  includes  not  alone 
the  peer  group  experiences  which 
come  to  the  child,  but  equally,  if  not 
more  important,  the  home  experiences 
in  which  he  participates.  One  compen¬ 
sation  in  life  which  can  be  attained  by 
people,  handicapped  or  not,  is  that  of 
a  home  and  children.  We  know  from 
our  own  experience  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  areas  of  life,  but 
the  blind  individual  who  has  lived  in  a 
boarding  school  nine  months  out  of 
every  year  from  his  sixth  to  his 
eighteenth  birthday  is  not  likely  to 
learn  the  parent  roles  from  his  father 
and  mother— roles  which  he  can  in¬ 
ternalize  and  make  a  part  of  his  own 
life.  He  is  more  likely  to  become  a 
lonely  person  who  lives  by  himself 
even  in  the  midst  of  crowds.  Usually 
children  learn  the  parent  roles  from 
their  own  early  experiences.  However, 
if  these  are  limited  to  a  few  summer 
months  and  Christmas  vacation,  the 
child  has  insufficient  opportunity  to 
adopt  these  roles  with  facility. 

The  matter  of  learning  about  life  is 
so  different  in  the  institutional  setting; 
no  school  away  from  home  can  provide 
the  opportunities  for  discussing  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  origins  of  life,  the  give 
and  take  of  the  adolescent  phase,  and 
the  proper  channeling  of  perfectly 
normal  sex  urges.  These  emotions, 
dammed  up  by  school  restrictions. 
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particularly  in  the  case  of  blind  girls, 
have  little  opportunity  for  normal  ex¬ 
pression  through  dating.  Sex  education 
is  limited  to  the  few  pages  of  a  book 
in  braille  or  to  lectures  by  the  physical 
education  instructor.  Not  that  we  are 
in  any  way  opposed  to  the  form  of  sex 
education  offered  by  the  schools;  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  modern  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  matter  of  becoming  a  fit 
marital  partner,  capable  of  warmth, 
response,  sexual  union,  fidelity  and 
parenthood  is  intimately  intergrated 
with  the  attitudes  transmitted  within 
the  home  atmosphere  of  affection,  per¬ 
missiveness,  and  mutual  understanding. 

It  is  not  always  practical  for  the  blind 
child  to  remain  in  the  home  of  his  par¬ 
ents  while  being  educated.  In  cases 
where  boarding  school  is  the  only  re¬ 
course,  parents  should  make  it  possible 
for  these  children  to  visit  home  on 
weekends  and  to  participate  in  the 
family  activities  as  fully  as  possible. 
Letters  from  home  help  to  maintain 
familial  communication,  reinforce  emo¬ 
tional  ties  and  buoy  morale.  Visits  of 
the  parents  to  the  school  offer  another 
means  of  making  the  child  feel  he  is 
important  to  his  family,  and  also  of 
increasing  his  status  with  the  faculty. 

The  child  who  attends  the  segregated 
school  for  the  blind  lives  in  two  worlds 
—one  in  which  he  must  act  as  a  family 
member;  while  in  the  other  he  must 
subordinate  his  family  value  system  to 
that  of  a  standardized  system  imposed 
by  the  school  admini.stration.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  must  carve  his  own  niche  in 
his  peer  group  entirely  on  his  own 
merit.  Integration  of  these  three  value 
systems  is  not  only  difficult,  but  is  sel¬ 
dom  achieved,  and  the  blind  child 
often  enters  adulthood  insecure  and 
unable  to  make  his  own  decisions. 

Of  course,  the  handicapped  child 
is  in  danger  of  being  over-indulged 
when  he  lives  with  his  parents.  Many 
parents  tend  to  try  to  live  for  the 


limited  child— to  implant  in  him  their 
own  ambitions  and  longings  rather 
than  to  allow  him  to  develop  in  line 
with  his  individual  aptitudes. 

The  crippled  child,  because  of  his 
inability  to  fend  for  himself,  is  a  focal 
point  of  anxiety  for  his  family.  Often 
the  concerned  mother,  and  sometimes 
the  father,  too,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  injury  to  the  child,  and 
consequent  tension  and  guilt  within 
themselves  As  parents,  guard  the  child 
from  any  exposure  to  danger  and  frus¬ 
tration.  Such  suppression,  however  well 
meant,  robs  the  child  during  his  forma¬ 
tive  years  of  his  rightful  opportunity 
to  learn  by  experience  appropriate 
methods  of  problem  solving  and  as¬ 
suming  responsibility  for  his  actions. 

Accidents,  frustrations,  and  dis¬ 
appointments  are  a  part  of  every  per¬ 
son’s  life  experience.  The  blind  child 
is  no  exception,  and  if  he  is  led  or 
permitted  to  bypass  typical  life  ex¬ 
periences  along  the  way,  he  will  al¬ 
most  inevitably  become  an  embittered, 
disgruntled  individual  upon  encounter¬ 
ing  normal  environment. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  sightless 
child  should  be  placed  in  situations  in 
which  he  will  feel  his  family  has  no 
sympathy  nor  understanding;  it  only 
means  that  he  should  be  guided  to  the 
understanding  that  he  is  expected  to 
function  to  his  full  capacity— no  less 
and  no  more— that  he  is  to  be  allowed 
some  mistakes,  but  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fident  of  indulgence  simply  because  he 
is  blind. 


Help  the  Blind  Child  Work 
Out  His  Own  Problems 


/  The  relationship  of  the  blind  child 
1  to  his  siblings  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
\portance.  Siblings  are  an  essential  part 
of  growth  for  all  children,  and  if  the 
blind  child  lacks  brothers  and  sisters, 
a  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  adequate  surrogates. 
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beir  During  the  early  years  of  life— pre- 
ther  school  and  even  for  a  couple  of  years 
line  I  beyond  the  first  school  experiences, 

i  brothers  and  sisters  usually  accept  the 
blind  child  very  well.  Their  natural 
tendency  is  to  be  helpful  to  him,  but 
not  to  allow  him  any  special  privileges. 
It  is  the  interference  of  adults  that 
often  marks  the  entrance  of  difficulties 
ana  into  this  situation,  either  for  the 
thin  I  visually  handicapped  youngster  or  for 
hild  i  his  brothers  and  sisters.  If  parents  will 
Frus-  appreciate  that,  while  children  may  be 
well  !  cmel,  still  they  work  out  their  own 
rma-  solutions  quite  adequately,  they  will 
mity  save  themselves  and  their  children  con¬ 
nate  I  siderahle  stress. 

1  as-  I  The  major  precaution  which  parents 
s.  I  need  to  observe  is  to  intercede  when 

dis-  I  sighted  playmates,  in  or  out  of  the 
per-  I  family  group,  persecute  the  sightless 
child  i  child  because  he  is  “different.” 
d  or  !  Maxine,  and  her  sighted  twin  sister, 

!  ex-  j  had  three  brothers.  These  five  children 
11  al-  i  and  their  playmates  often  formed  a 
ered,  play  group  on  the  swings  in  the  family 
nter-  j  backyard.  One  afternoon  Maxine’s 
1  mother  found  Maxine  crying  alone  on 
itless  I  the  sleeping  porch.  When  she  asked  the 
ns  in  I  little  girl  what  was  the  trouble,  Maxine 
is  no  I  replied  that  her  playmates  would  not 
only  I  permit  her  to  accompany  them  to  the 
0  the  I  neighborhood  store.  Upon  questioning 
jd  to  I  the  siblings,  the  mother  learned  that 
I  less  I  the  other  children  taunted  them  about 
owed  I  their  blind  sister’s  inability  to  walk 
con-  I  along  the  narrow  edge  of  the  street 
ise  he  I  curbing  along  the  route  to  the  store. 

In  the  family  conference  that  fol- 
I  lowed,  it  was  decided  that  Maxine 
I  should  be  allowed  thirty  cents  a  week 
j  with  which  to  treat  the  other  children, 
child  i  This  not  only  increased  her  group  sta- 
it  im-  j  tus,  but  made  her  feel  that  she  had  an 
1  part  !  acceptable  means  of  compensating  for 
if  the  1  her  shortcomings.  In  addition,  it  took 
isters,  j  the  pressure  off  her  siblings  and  made 
de  to  j  her  a  desirable  group  member.  Because 
I  the  solution  was  suggested  by  the 


family  group,  the  siblings  did  not  re¬ 
sent  this  addition  to  Maxine’s  allow¬ 
ance,  and  thus  further  expressions  of 
play  group  hostility  toward  her  were 
minimized. 

Some  may  object  to  this  solution  on 
the  grounds  that  it  involves  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  prestige  or  affection  amount¬ 
ing  to  bribery.  While  in  one  sense  this 
may  be  true,  still  money  should  be 
recognized  realistically  as  an  important 
means  of  compensation,  but  not  the 
exclusive  means  of  gaining  status.  It 
will  be  noted  that  Maxine’s  parents 
made  their  backyard  a  center  of  activi¬ 
ty,  thus  encouraging  neighborhood  play 
groups  to  consider  their  home  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  meeting  place. 

Another  typical  case  is  that  of  a  blind 
boy,  Carl,  aged  eight,  who  had  a  broth¬ 
er  about  two  years  his  junior.  The 
two  of  them  were  considered  by  their 
peer  group  as  a  unit.  When  they 
reached  the  neighborhood  gang  age 
and  the  inevitable  miniature  battles 
entered  the  picture,  the  situation  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  where  Carl’s 
mother  tried  to  divert  his  interests  into 
less  hazardous  channels.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  mother’s  brief  absences 
from  home,  Carl  overheard  some  neigh¬ 
bor  boys  outside  the  window  ganging 
up  on  his  younger  brother.  He  there¬ 
upon  let  himself  quietly  out  of  the 
window  into  the  yard,  turned  the  hose 
full  force  upon  the  offenders,  and  they 
fled.  A  few  days  later,  when  one  of  the 
same  boys  reminded  Carl  of  this  in¬ 
cident  and  challenged  him  to  fight,  he 
accepted  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
younger  brother  won  the  fight  with  this 
boy  and  several  others  older  and 
stronger  than  either  Carl  or  his  brother. 
Following  this  series  of  victories,  Carl 
became  a  respected  member  of  the 
neighborhood  gang,  and  often  served 
as  a  “guard”  posted  to  listen  outside 
their  meeting  place  during  “secret 
meetings.” 
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There  will  always  be  interfering 
relatives  and  friends— or  even  strangers. 
The  parents,  siblings,  and  the  blind 
child  himself  need  to  be  well  prepared 
for  this  exigency.  It  is  a  part  of  reality, 
just  as  much  as  being  unable  to  see.  A 
healthy,  straightforward  approach  is 
better  in  all  such  instances.  While  ac¬ 
cidental  blindness  is  rather  easily  ex¬ 
plained,  most  of  the  childhood  blind¬ 
ness  in  this  enlighted  day  is  due  to 
causes  not  so  readily  stated  in  a  few 
brief  words.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
it  should  be  truthful,  brief  and  simple. 
It  should  produce  no  embarrassment. 
If  the  reason  is  unknown,  that  fact 
should  be  so  stated.  Science  does  not 
know  the  causes  for  many  congenital 
conditions,  and  there  is  no  shame  in 
admitting  this  fact.  Embarrassment  or 
reluctance  to  give  an  explanation  on  the 
part  of  the  family  members  increases 
the  limitations  of  the  handicap. 

The  majority  of  blind  people  can 
hear  and  feel  very  well.  Experimental 
data  show  that  this  is  due  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  auditory  and  tactile  facul¬ 
ties  rather  than  to  some  special  increase 
in  acuity.  Unfortunately,  .parents  and 
other  adults  frequently  disregard  the 
obvious— that  blind  children  can  hear 
and  interpret  what  is  said.  This  does 
not  mean  that  covert  attitudes  should 
be  cultivated;  it  merely  means  that 
what  is  said  about  the  child  and  his 
handicap  should  be  frank  and  realistic— 
it  should  bear  no  semblance  of  pity  or 
rejection;  it  should  make  the  child  feel 
neither  inferior  nor  superior  to  others. 

We  recall  a  statement  that  was  made 
to  a  newly  blind  girl  eighteen  years 
of  age  by  her  father,  who  wrote  in  a 
letter:  “Just  because  you  cannot  see, 
you  need  not  expect  any  special  favors 
from  me.  The  real  you  is  still  the  same, 
and  I  expect  the  same  things  from  you. 
Love  has  nothing  to  do  with  seeing, 
but  living  does.  Because  I  love  you,  I 
want  to  help  you  as  much  now  as  I 


ever  have,  and  because  I  want  to  help 
you,  I  want  you  to  learn  the  best  way 
to  grow  up  and  help  yourself.  .  .” 

Another  father  whose  child  was  born 
with  a  deformed  face  and  a  serious 
visual  handicap  once  said  to  a  stranger 
who  expressed  horror  and  pity  at  the  j 
sight  of  the  girl:  “We  don’t  know  why 
Marie  was  bom  this  way,  and  the 
doctors  have  not  discovered  what  can  j 
be  done  about  it.  But  she  has  learned 
to  do  many  things  of  which  we  are  j 
proud,  and  we  feel  sure  that  she  will  I 
grow  up  to  be  a  worthwhile  person.”  | 

Marriage  and  Heredity 

The  matter  of  hereditary  blindness  I 
is  a  complex  subject  which  cannot  be 
explored  in  detail  here.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  situations  which  are  clearly 
hereditary,  humanitarian  considerations 
dictate  that  the  handicap  should  not 
be  transmitted  any  further.  Most  causes 
of  blindness  are  not  hereditary,  but  in 
those  few  cases  which  are,  the  child 
should  be  introduced  to  the  problem 
when  he  is  old  enough  to  understand.  I 
Except  in  cases  where  religion  pre¬ 
cludes  the  practice,  marriage  is  feasible 
if  simple  sterilization  procedures  are  1 
undertaken.  The  idea  that  sightless 
people  should  confine  themselves  to  a 
life  of  loneliness  and  celibacy  when 
hereditary  factors  are  involved,  is  com- 
/ing  more  and  more  to  be  untenable. 

With  or  without  marriage  people 
can  lead  fulfilling  lives.  Parents  should 
have  the  same  attitude  toward  a  handi-  I 
capped  child  as  they  would  toward  a  | 
normal  child  concerning  his  freedom  | 
on  the  matter  of  marriage.  Forcing  an 
undesirable  match  or  protecting  the 
limited  person  from  normal  dating  and 
heterosexual  companionship  that  might 
lead  to  marriage,  are  both  inadvisable 
and  unrealistic.  Neither  the  emotions 
which  lead  to  family  relationships  away 
from  the  parental  home,  nor  the  normal 
physical  urges  of  the  sex  drive  can  be 
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forced  into  existence  or  suppressed 
without  the  development  of  personality 
problems. 

The  social  adjustment  of  the  blind 
child  is  very  important  to  his  success  in 
later  life.  He  must  be  taught  adequate 
means  of  maintaining  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  may  take  him  longer  to 
press  his  trousers  or  wash  his  personal 
affects,  but  he  should  learn  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  for  himself.  He  should 
realize  that  people  who  see  may  be 
prejudiced  against  him  because  of  lack 
of  polish  and  poise,  or  because  of  nerv- 
!  ous  mannerisms. 

Well  meaning  offers  of  assistance 
\  from  sighted  people  should  be  met  with 

i  appropriate  appreciative  responses  that 
still  do  not  compromise  the  sightless 
person.  For  example  someone  offers 
to  assist  the  visually  handicapped  in¬ 
dividual  crossing  the  street  with  his 
I  guide  dog.  If  rebuffed,  the  sighted  per¬ 
son  may  formulate  an  attitude  of  an¬ 
tagonism  toward  blind  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  because  his  helpful  impulse  was 
thwarted.  An  appropriate  reply  to  well 
meaning  offers  of  help,  which  cannot 
be  accepted  because  of  training  regula¬ 
tions,  might  be,  “Thank  you,  my  dog 
can  take  me  across  the  street;  however, 
if  you  will  tell  me  whether  the  traffic 
light  is  red  or  green,  it  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.” 

This  attitude  of  acceptant  acknowl¬ 
edgment  should  be  engendered  in  the 
blind  child’s  life,  and,  if  it  is  to  aid  him 
thereafter,  must  reflect  a  true  inner 
feeling  that  although  he  is  forced  by 
circumstances  to  depend  upon  others, 
this  dependence  will  be  limited  to 
necessity  and  convenience  rather  than 
succumbing  to  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  one  hand  or  to  belliger¬ 
ent  hostility  on  the  other. 

This  example  of  response  toward 
“outsiders”  who  wish  to  be  helpful, 
usually  reflects  the  early  attitude  of  the 
parents  or  parent  substitutes.  Like  all 


children,  the  visually  handicapped  de¬ 
velop  their  social  frames  of  reference 
from  the  adults  with  whom  they  have 
learning  relationships  during  their  im¬ 
pressionable  years. 

A  sense  of  humor  is  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life  no  matter  what  the 
sight  status  of  a  person.  But  to  the 
blind  individual,  it  is  essential.  If  your 
child  can  learn  to  laugh  good-naturedly 
at  his  blunders,  he  will  be  saved  much 
rancor  and  heartache.  There  are  many 
embarrassing  occurrences  which  hap¬ 
pen  to  all  people  who  cannot  see,  and 
the  best  way  to  minimize  this  en¬ 
dangering  of  self-esteem  is  to  laugh  it 
off  and  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same. 

One  morning,  for  instance,  we  were 
sitting  in  an  Episcopal  church  in  a 
small  Idaho  town.  We  had  not  planned 
to  take  Communion  on  this  particular 
Sunday  because  we  were  strangers,  and 
our  guide  dog  was  not  exactly  used  to 
the  shifting  from  bench  to  kneeler 
characteristic  of  the  Episcopal  litany. 
Suddenly,  however,  we  heard  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  rector  approaching,  and 
we  fell  to  our  knees  as  he  began  to 
speak  the  Communion  service.  Some¬ 
how,  as  he  bent  to  place  the  chalice 
to  our  lips,  he  chanced  to  let  slip  the 
remaining  segments  of  the  Host  onto 
the  floor  at  our  feet.  There  was  a  sud¬ 
den  scramble  as  our  guide  dog,  happily 
wagging  his  tail,  gulped  down  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Host.  There  was  a  moment 
of  silence,  and  then  the  minister 
laughed.  We  laughed  with  him.  After 
a  brief  pause  in  which  more  Host  was 
placed  upon  the  paten,  the  service 
continued.  Later,  upon  leaving  the 
church,  my  husband  remarked  in  a 
firm  clear  tone,  “I’m  sure  there  aren’t 
very  many  dogs  who  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  share  the  Cup  of  Common 
Charity.” 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  blind 
should  be  ridiculed  for  their  mistakes. 
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It  only  means  that  they  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  accept  and  enjoy  the  funny 
side  of  life— not  to  be  afraid  to  laugh 
at  themselves  or  to  take  a  joke.  Life 
is  not  all  deadly  serious,  and  there  is 
fun  and  laughter  to  be  had  in  every  day 
of  it. 

The  blind  child  should  never  be 
made  a  burden  to  anyone.  If  a  parent 
feels  that  such  a  child  is  a  blight  on  his 
life,  or  that  this  handicap  is  a  “cross  to 
be  bom,”  he  will  inevitably  reflect  this 
attitude  in  his  treatment  of  the  child. 
It  takes  courage  and  foresight  to  accept 
a  handicapped  son  or  daughter  on  an 
equal  basis  with  others  in  the  family. 
Brothers  and  sisters  who  feel  that  the 
blind  child  is  favored  will  show  their 
resentment  if  they  are  compelled  to 
have  him  constantly  accompany  them. 
Their  hostility  and  aggression  will 
create  contention  in  the  family  group 
and  feelings  of  rejection  in  the  blind 
child. 

If,  however,  parents  allow  a  normal 
relationship  to  develop,  the  other  sib¬ 
lings  will  usually  want  the  handicapped 
child  to  share  some  of  their  activities. 
Similarly,  the  blind  child  will  want 
some  interests  of  his  very  own.  He  does 
not  want  to  be  forced  to  participate 
with  his  siblings  in  activities  which  lack 
interest  for  him.  A  free  give  and  take 
that  is  on  a  par  with  normal  sibling 


relationships  is  the  goal  that  should  be 
^ept  in  view. 

The  sightless  child  needs  to  be 
treated  as  an  individual  capable  o{ 
living  his  own  life,  and  desirous  of  the 
normal  compensations  therefrom.  He 
needs  to  learn  to  play  his  familial  role 
and  his  social  role;  he  needs  to  have 
a  means  of  making  an  independent  liv¬ 
ing;  he  needs  to  be  disciplined  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  make, him  socially  acceptable; 
he  needs  to  be  appropriately  punished 
and  appropriately  praised,  and  like  all 
children  to  be  secure  in  the  love  of 
his  parents  and  siblings.  He  needs 
chances  for  exploration  and  individual 
growth.  He  needs  friends  for  mutual 
affection  and  esteem;  he  needs  a  chance 
to  grow  up  and  face  his  limitation  for 
what  it  is— to  be  guided  in  planning  his 
life  so  that  it  will  be  realistic  and 
fulfilling.  There  is  no  need  for  remorse 
or  bitterness;  the  blind  child  will  not 
feel  these  emotions  in  excess  of  the 
normal  unless  his  parents  have  em¬ 
phasized  such  negative  attitudes. 

Every  normal  person  knows  some 
remorse  and  bitterness,  every  person 
has  some  happiness  and  contentment. 
The  blind  child  can  develop  his  po¬ 
tentialities,  his  capacity  for  dynamic 
living,  if  the  adults  about  him  will 
understand  his  need  to  be  a  creative 
individual  despite  his  limitations. 
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Social  Casework  Approach 
to  the  Visually  Handicapped  Client 

ELIZABETH  M.  MALONEY 


The  belief  is  sometimes  expressed  that 
the  caseworker  serving  the  client  who 
is  blind  must  have  a  special  body  of 
knowledge  and  skills  in  order  to  give 
effective  service.  However,  the  very 
term  “casework”  argues  against  such  a 
position,  because  it  points  up  the 
nature  of  the  social  worker’s  service— 
a  service  in  which  help  is  provided  in 
a  highly  individualized  case  by  case 
process,  with  consideration  given  to  all 
the  essential  factors  existing  in  each 
situation. 

For  the  purpose  of  so  brief  a  paper 
it  would  be  unwise  to  elaborate  on 
definitions  of  casework  or  on  the  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  of  the  client  and  the 
community  to  blindness.  Rather  let  us 
accept  the  four  fundamental  principles 
constituting  the  “philosophy”  of  case¬ 
work  as  they  were  identified  by  the 
Rev.  Smithin  Bowers,  O.M.I.* 

Principles  of  Self-Determination.  “Social 
work  has  applied  in  a  concrete  fashion 
the  principle  that  the  human  being  can 
attain  his  own  perfection  only  through 
the  exercise  of  his  free  will,  that  he  has 
both  the  right  and  the  need  to  be  free 
in  his  choices.” 


Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Field  of 
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Principle  of  Particularization.  “Human 
problems  do  not  exist  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves  but  rather  in  persons,  individuals 
with  their  own  personal  unicity;  and  that 
understanding  of  a  problem  is  related  to 
identification  of  the  specific  differences 
within  this  particular  person,  this  par¬ 
ticular  group,  of  this  particular  com¬ 
munity.” 

Principle  of  Acceptance.  “The  principle 
of  acceptance  implies  that  social  workers 
must  perceive,  acknowledge,  receive  and 
establish  a  relationship  with  the  individual 
client  as  he  actually  is,  not  as  we  wish 
him  to  be  or  think  he  should  be.” 

Principle  of  Relationship.  “The  effective 
medium  of  help  for  the  client  lies  in  the 
dynamic  interplay  between  the  person  of 
the  worker  and  the  person  of  the  client,  an 
interpersonal  process  that  should  be  re¬ 
lated  solely  to  meeting  the  needs  of  one 
party  to  the  relationship.” 

These  processes  operate  both  at  the 
beginning  of  service  and  throughout 
contact  with  the  client.  Clients  usually 
only  seek  assistance  from  a  social 
agency  when  they  have  reached  a  point 
of  individual  or  family  breakdown  in 
some  area.  They  seldom  come,  wanting 
to  discuss  areas  of  feeling  that  are  pain¬ 
ful  to  them.  Rather,  need  is  defined 
as  employment,  financial  assistance,  re¬ 
training,  or  some  material  service.  How¬ 
ever,  when  blindness  or  the  threat  of 
blindness  is  found  to  be  either  the 
major  social  problem  or  a  major  compli¬ 
cation  in  a  constellation  of  social  prob¬ 
lems,  the  caseworker  will,  through  the 
technique  of  particularization,  come  to 
an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  the  handicap,  as  it  influ¬ 
ences  the  client  and/or  his  family 
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group.  He  will  try'  to  help  the  client 
with  his  problem  as  he  sees  it,  work- 
with  him  at  whatever  pace  the  client 
can  accept.  The  client  who  is  blind 
presents  the  same  defenses  as  any  other 
person  faced  with  the  unhappy  need  for 
help  from  a  social  agency.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  if  the  caseworker,  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  handicap  primarily, 
were  to  overlook  the  other  areas  of 
client  need  and  client  functioning  and 
proceed  with  social  planning  around 
the  handicap  alone. 

However,  in  evaluating  with  the 
client  how  to  face  and  meet  his  prob¬ 
lems  the  caseworker  will  become  aware 
of  some  of  the  special  areas  of  difficulty 
for  the  patient  who  is  blind.  He  will 
learn  that  blindness  frequently  creates 
unwelcome  dependence  on  others,  loss 
of  prestige  and  status  and  a  self¬ 
devaluation  which  is  most  painful. 
Understanding  these  feelings  of  in¬ 
adequacy  he  will  not  increase  them 
by  doing  for  the  client  little  things 
that  the  client  can  do  for  himself.  In¬ 
stead,  encouragement  to  take  on  rea¬ 
sonable  activity,  such  as  seeing  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  report,  telephoning  for  appoint¬ 
ments,  deciding  what  is  to  be  filled  out 
on  an  application  form,  etc.,  gives  the 
client  assurance  that  he  is  still  a  person 
capable  of  making  decisions,  however 
small.  The  social  worker  should  be  the 
person  with  whom  the  client  can  test 
out  a  decision  and  ability  to  take  some 
necessary  action,  exposing  all  the  fear 
and  the  feelings  of  weakness  that  may 
attend  the  step  without  being  made  to 
feel  humiliated  or  belittled.  By  under¬ 
standing  the  humiliation  of  dependency 
he  will  not  subject  the  client  to  further 
dependency  on  relatives  or  friends,  if 
it  is  avoidable.  By  his  own  attitude  in 
talking  with  the  client,  by  automatic 
assistance  in  unfamiliar  surroundings, 
by  provision  of  privacy  in  interviewing, 
by  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  family 
members  at  appropriate  times  during 


the  treatment  process  he  will  give  un¬ 
spoken  evidence  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  client. 

If  the  focus  of  casework  assistance 
is  in  the  area  of  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness,  as  it  often  must  be,  the  techniques 
used  are  not  new  and  are  not  special¬ 
ized  in  the  area  of  the  blind.  In  any 
time  of  acute  or  real  crisis  the  social 
worker  does  not  minimize  the  reality 
of  the  situation,.nor  does  he  rely  on  tlw 
“hold  your  chin  up”  philosophy.  False 
assurance  is  dangerous  and  often  de¬ 
structive  to  the  client  in  that  he  must 
feel  that  the  overly-optimistic  worker 
does  not  really  understand  the  severity 
of  his  problem.  The  social  worker  will 
try  to  face  the  client’s  reality  with  him, 
giving  the  support  and  understanding 
which  help  to  free  emotional  energies. 
Together  they  try  to  discover  what 
positive,  healthy  areas  are  still  func¬ 
tioning  for  the  client,  both  intellectually 
and  in  social  and  family  adjustment, 
which  may  make  the  adjustment  to 
blindness  less  painful.  These  must  be 
examined  and  tested  by  the  client  at 
his  own  pace  until  he  can  see  that  there 
are  elements  which  can  be  of  help  to 
him. 

Adjustment  to  blindness  is  not  a  goal 
which  can  ordinarily  be  achieved 
quickly  or  easily.  The  average  person 
experiences  many  setbacks  and  the 
social  worker  must  be  alert  to  the 
emotional  pressures  that  may  be  ex¬ 
perienced  at  various  frustration  points. 
He  must  be  able  to  gauge  when  the 
client  is  ready  for  referral  for  some 
of  the  special  services,  vital  for  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  but  frequently 
terrifying  to  the  blind  because  they 
present  a  vivid  reminder  of  blindness 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  It  is 
usually  at  this  point  that  the  social 
worker  in  the  hospital,  clinic  or  com¬ 
munity  agency,  needs  to  turn  for  help 
to  the  specialized  agencies  for  the 
blind.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  mutual 
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responsibility  for  understanding  of  the 
specialized  services  is  most  vital.  By 
this  is  meant  the  responsibilities  of  the 
social  worker  in  the  community  agency 
to  understand  the  specialized  agency 
for  the  blind  in  such  a  way  that  he  can 
clearly  interpret  its  function  to  the 
client  and  his  family,  and  the  equal 
responsibility  of  the  agency  for  the 
blind  to  make  its  services  known  and 
available  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
accessible  and  timely  in  meeting  spe¬ 
cial  needs.  Referring  for  help  in  physi¬ 
cal  adjustment  to  blindness  cannot  be 
minimized.  Training  in  personal  care, 
care  of  the  household,  travel  or  voca¬ 
tional  skills  must  be  sought,  if  these 
are  areas  in  which  the  client  needs 
help.  Before  referral,  however,  the 
caseworker  should  feel  sure  that  the 
chent  has  sufficient  emotional  strength 
to  undertake  and  follow  through  with 
a  training  program  which  may  be  phys¬ 
ically  and  emotionally  exhausting. 

The  timing  and  planning  of  these 
referrals  is,  therefore,  part  of  a  skill¬ 
ful  process.  To  say  that  there  is  a 
time  element,  in  the  adjustment  of 
blindness  and  in  the  referral  for  special 
services,  is  not  to  accept  the  frequently 
heard  phrase  that  the  blind  person 
has  to  have  time  to  adjust  to  his  handi¬ 
cap  and  that  nothing  will  ever  take 
the  place  of  time.  There  is  a  time  ele¬ 
ment  involved  but  the  way  in  which  it 
is  used  can  be  either  constructive  or 
destructive  to  the  client.  Positive,  also. 


in  assisting  with  the  adjustment  to 
blindness  is  consideration  of  material 
needs.  To  a  very  large  percentage  of 
clients  blindness  brings  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  The  social  worker 
should  be  familiar  with  such  things  as 
insurance  benefits,  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  and  disability  benefits,  social 
security  legislation,  and  other  forms 
of  compensation,  which  may  relieve  the 
economic  problems  of  the  client.  The 
worker  also  needs  to  be  aware  of  re¬ 
sources  in  the  physical  area;  i.e.,  hear¬ 
ing,  sense  of  touch,  so  that  secondary 
impairments,  if  correctable,  will  not 
decrease  the  eflfectiveness  of  available 
help  to  the  client.  Certainly,  we  can¬ 
not  expect  any  one  worker  to  have  the 
vast  body  of  knowledge  that  may  be 
available  to  the  blind  client.  However, 
the  intelligent  professional  person  will 
seek  outside  assistance.  He  will  plan 
his  own  ongoing  role  in  the  light  of 
other  services  being  oflfered  to  the 
client.  He,  hopefully,  will  be  aware  of 
his  own  feelings  about  blindness  and 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  client’s  progress. 

In  brief,  the  social  worker  frequently 
represents  the  community  to  the  client 
who  is  blind.  His  acceptance,  warmth 
and  interest  plus  an  energetic  and 
imaginative  use  of  community  re¬ 
sources  on  behalf  of  the  client,  can  help 
the  client  to  re-establish  his  place  in  the 
family  and  community  in  both  the 
actual  and  emotional  areas  of  living. 
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Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

Whose  Idea  Was  It? 


In  the  course  of  working  with  the 
collection  of  pictures  which  represent 
the  section  of  blindiana  called  The 
Blind  In  Art,  I  have  become  interested 
in  the  pictorial  representations  of  blind 
people  which  have  so  often  come  from 
the  brushes  and  pens  of  the  many 
artists  who  have  depicted  life  around 
them.  Especially  noteworthy  has  been 
the  fact  that  for  hundreds  of  years 
blind  men  are  quite  often  shown  with  a 
dog  and  the  proverbial  staff.  In  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York, 
is  a  Chinese  scroll  (a  twelfth  century 
copy  of  a  much  earlier  painting )  which 
shows  a  blind  man  similarly  being  led 
by  a  dog  and  also  a  number  of  early 
Japanese  brush  and  wood  block 
pictures  tell  the  same  story. 

It  may  at  once  be  countered  that 
these  are  not  guide  dogs,  but  just 
“friends”;  but  a  study  of  the  pictures 
usually  shows  the  dog  leading  rather 
than  trotting  at  heel,  and  one  could 
hazard  the  guess  that,  however  imper¬ 
fect  the  training  might  have  been,  the 
dog  was  doing  his  best  to  lead  rather 
than  follow.  Ishbel  Ross  in  Journey  into 
Light  suggests  that  this  has  been  true 
since  the  time  of  Rome,  it  having  been 
left  to  the  systematic  Germans,  after 
World  War  I,  to  establish  training 
centers  at  Oldenburg  and  Potsdam  for 

Nelson  Coon  is  the  librarian  at  the  Blindiana 
Reference  Library,  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  W atertown.  Mass.  Other  recent  articles 
by  Mr.  Coon  published  in  the  New  Outlook 
were  a  series  of  three  articles  dealing  with 
pioneers  in  work  for  the  blind,  in  the  February, 
March  and  April  1955  issues. 
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dogs  and  to  systematize  and  improve 
what  had  long  been  a  casual  condition. 

What  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  most 
interesting  in  such  speculations  is  the 
fact  that  it  took  just  a  hundred  years 
after  the  basic  idea  of  dog  training  was 
delineated  for  the  knowledge  to  be  put 


into  use,  for  it  was  Johann  Wilhelm 
Klein  of  the  Royal  Blind  School  in 
Vienna  who  first  set  down  in  print  the 
outline  of  the  procedures  in  his  Text¬ 
book  for  Teaching  the  Blind  ( Lehrbuch 
zum  Unterrichte  der  Blinden)  in  1819. 

In  the  course  of  other  research,  I 
recently  came  across  this  book  and  am 
quoting  for  the  record  (in  free  trans¬ 
lation)  his  section  on  the  training  of 
dogs  and  am  also  displaying  on  this 
page  the  aecompanying  illustration 
which  appears  in  the  back  of  the  book 
in  a  section  of  plates,  ( Page  371, 
Chapter  331 ) : 

“In  an  institute  for  the  blind,  dogs 
can  also  be  prepared  to  serve  as  guides 
to  such  of  the  blind  as  are  accustomed 
to  walk  about. 

“For  this,  the  poodle  and  shepherd 
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are  the  most  useful.  From  the  collar  of 
the  dog  extends  either  a  strap  or  a  stick 
which  is  grasped  by  the  left  hand  of 
the  blind  person,  who  also  uses  a  cane 
in  the  right  hand. 

“The  rigid  stick  must  run  through  a 
loose  brace  around  the  body  of  the 
dog,  so  that  a  side  movement  of  the 
animal  is  fully  felt  in  the  hands  of  the 
blind  person.  The  guiding  stick  is 
arranged  with  a  crossbar  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  easily  be  fastened 
to  the  collar  of  the  dog;  and  it  also 
has,  near  the  top,  a  loop,  so  that  the 
hand  of  the  blind  person  will  not  easily 
lose  its  grip. 

“This  use  of  a  guiding  stick  has  the 
advantage  that  the  blind  person  notices 
at  once  when  the  dog  is  standing  still, 
which  is  not  true  when  he  is  led  by  a 
strap. 

“The  training  of  the  dogs,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  must  be  done  by  a 
sighted  person.  One  leads  him,  many 
times,  on  the  same  road  and  drills  him, 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  place 
where  through  turning,  through  slow 
pace,  through  standing  still,  or  through 
other  movements  which  might  be  use¬ 


ful  to  the  blind  in  situations  such  as 
the  turning  of  the  street  and  in  the 
avoidance  of  obstacles  that  lie  ahead- 
through  all  this  the  dog  will  be  made 
alert  to  various  kinds  of  dangerous 
situations. 

“Then  the  blind  person  takes  the  dog 
in  hand  himself  and  goes  with  him,  at 
first  on  the  same  road  with  which  he 
is  already  acquainted,  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  movements 
and  signals  of  the  animal. 

“It  is  obvious  that  from  now  on  the 
dog  will  be  fed  and  cared  for  by  the 
blind  person  himself,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  mutual  understanding  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  true  and  faithful  attachment 
with  the  leader  dog.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  above  is  a 
relatively  good  simple  outline  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  dog  training,  and  one  won¬ 
ders  why  it  was  not  used  before  1918, 
for  the  encyclopedist  Alexander  Mell 
(1900)  makes  a  note  of  this  paragraph 
in  his  book  about  the  blind;  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  done  any  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  it,  unless  the  fact  is 
hidden  in  records  which  we  have  not 
seen. 
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Exceptional  Children  Develop  through 

Art  Expression 


MARTHA  M.  RODERICK 


In  Evans  School,  exceptional  boys  and  girls  associate  with  typical  children,  yet 
have  the  skilled  teachers  and  special  facilities  needed  to  meet  their  special  require¬ 
ments.  Art  experiences  play  an  important  part  in  helping,  them  make  a  creative 
adjustment  to  hfe. 


Children  show  in  their  art  expres¬ 
sions  their  ability  to  create.  When 
their  use  of  symbols  develops  to  the 
point  where  meaningful  forms  can  be 
recognized,  there  is  a  definite  commun¬ 
ication  between  the  child  and  observer. 
There  is  an  added  stimulation  and  chal¬ 
lenge  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  learn¬ 
er.  Much  of  this  atmosphere  is  felt  in  a 
situation  like  Evans  School. 

Evans  School  has  in  attendance 
some  450  children.  Of  this  number, 
160  are  exceptional  children  and  290 
are  typical  children  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  exceptional  children  are 
brought  to  the  school  by  bus  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  They  represent 
all  socio-economic  levels.  The  excep¬ 
tional  children  include  the  deaf,  hard- 
of-hearing,  partially  sighted,  blind,  and 
speech  defective  children.  Ages  range 
from  three  years  to  fourteen  years. 

A  majority  of  exceptional  children 
are  assigned  to  rooms  with  the  typical 
children  of  their  grade  levels  in  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  and  are  identified 
with  that  group.  Part  of  their  time  is 
spent  with  teachers  trained  to  give 
special  instruction,  individually  or  in 
small  groups,  in  speech,  language,  lip 

Originally  published  in  Educational  Lead¬ 
ership,  February  1956.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  author  and  Educational  Leadership. 


Martha  M.  Roderick  is  elementary  art  teacher, 
Evans  School,  Denver  Public  Schools,  Denver, 
Colorado. 


reading;  and  with  equipment  such  as 
large  print  books,  typewriters,  braille 
writers,  braille  books,  hearing  aid 
equipment,  and  the  like. 

The  art  studio  is  planned  with  a 
definite  purpose  of  giving  the  children 
art  expteriences  in  drawing,  painting, 
modeling,  paper  cutting,  paper  con¬ 
struction,  wire  construction,  weaving, 
sewing,  carving,  printing  and  many 
other  craft  activities. 

All  of  the  children  in  the  school 
come  to  the  art  studio  room  once  a 
week.  This  is  supplementary  to  the 
art  experiences  they  have  in  their  own 
rooms.  The  art  studio  room  offers  an 
opportunity  for  an  integrated  program 
where  the  exceptional  children  and  the 
typical  children  may  participate  in  ex¬ 
periences  together.  This  program  is 
just  as  valuable  for  the  typical  children 
as  for  the  exceptional  children.  They 
are  learning  early  in  their  lives  to 
understand  each  other  and  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other.  They  learn 
to  appreciate  each  other’s  capabilities 
and  accomplishments.  They  share 
ideas,  tools,  and  materials,  and  help 
each  other  as  they  work. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  for 
the  teacher  is  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  typical  children  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  children  working  together  in  a 
classroom.  The  teacher  must  remember 
that  first  of  all  they  are  children.  Their 
likenesses  far  outnumber  their  differ¬ 
ences.  The  teacher’s  greatest  concern 
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Left,  clay  models  by  a  deaf  child 
and  a  hearing  child,  age  9  years. 
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Right,  elephant  made  by  partially-sighted 
child,  age  8  years. 


Right,  art  work  by  Billy, 
legally  blind. 
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is  in  presenting  a  lesson  so  that  the 
stimulation  and  understanding  will 
reach  all  children  and  so  that  there  will 
be  enough  variety  in  the  presentation 
to  allow  for  individual  differences,  so 
the  slow  or  immature  child  may  meet 
with  success  and  the  more  gifted  child 
may  be  challenged  to  satisfactory  ex¬ 
pression. 

Billy,  age  twelve,  with  so  little  vision 
he  is  considered  legally  blind,  spends 
most  of  his  art  time  modeling  with 
clay.  He  favors  horses.  His  clay  model¬ 
ing  is  in  fine  form  and  very  detailed. 
His  concepts  of  horses  shows  in  his  ex¬ 
pressions.  He  has  a  horse  of  his  own 
and  an  observer  can  readily  appreciate 
his  feeling  expressed  in  his  modeling. 

Tim,  age  eight,  blind  from  birth, 
attempts  any  art  media  and  meets  with 
considerable  success.  His  clay  models 
are  very  recognizable.  One  of  his 
favorite  subjects  is  his  pet  rabbit.  He 
likes  to  cut  and  paste,  do  paper  sculp¬ 
ture,  paint,  work  with  wire,  and  weave. 

Kindergarten  blind  children  enjoy 
modeling  with  clay.  They  build  forms 
with  clay,  pipe  cleaners,  large  wooden 
beads  and  wire.  They  also  like  to  cut 
and  paste.  Experiences  to  develop  a 
feeling  for  space  are  very  important 
to  these  children.  Many  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  offered. 

All  of  the  children  enjoyed  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  mask  making.  The  blind 
children  came  forth  with  very  gratify¬ 
ing  results.  They  expressed  such  pleas¬ 
ure  in  wearing  the  masks.  Even  the 
pre-school  deaf  children  made  masks  to 
wear.  Their  finished  paper  sculpture 
masks  were  surprisingly  good  in  form 
and  expression.  To  the  typical  children 
it  was  a  most  exciting  experience.  There 
were  masks  of  all  colors  and  shapes, 
and  with  many  kinds  of  decorations. 

Here  is  a  child  who  is  very  timid 
and  not  vocal  because  she  cannot  com¬ 
municate  with  words  as  the  typical 
children  do.  She  is  deaf.  She  does  not 


have  the  vocabulary  and  language  skills 
that  hearing  children  have.  She  loses 
herself  in  her  art  work  and  communi¬ 
cates  ideas  and  experiences  in  her 
drawing  and  painting.  One  can  read 
more  from  her  drawings  than  words 
could  express.  By  looking  at  her  draw¬ 
ings,  you  learn  of  her  experiences  at 
home,  in  the  classroom,  and  on  the 
playground.  It  is  her  way  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  others. 

A  slow  learning  boy  had  few  skills 
in  an  academic  way  and  did  not  fit 
into  the  group  of  boys  his  age  in  the 
school.  He  had,  however,  developed  a 
skill  modeling  with  clay.  Because  he 
liked  animals  and  had  worked  with  clay 
repeatedly  he  became  very  skilled  in 
his  expression.  He  made  beautiful  an¬ 
imals  and  was  instrumental  in  setting 
the  standard  in  the  sixth  grade  art 
class.  His  work  was  so  superior  to  that 
of  the  other  boys  his  age,  it  challenged 
all  of  them  to  meet  his  skill.  Within  a 
short  time  the  clay  modeling  by  the 
other  class  members  improved  tre¬ 
mendously  and  this  boy  was  accepted 
into  the  group.  He  was  invited  to 
enter  the  games  on  the  playground 
with  the  other  boys  his  age  by  whom 
he  had  been  excluded  before. 

Here  is  another  child  who  has  a  pro¬ 
gressive  vision  loss.  He  could  see  very 
well  when  he  entered  school,  but  in 
three  years  at  school  he  is  now  almost 
totally  blind.  As  he  was  losing  his 
ability  to  see  clearly  and  had  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  his  tactual  sense  for 
expression,  he  became  impatient,  un¬ 
happy,  frustrated,  and  gave  up  easily. 
With  guidance  and  encouragement  in 
using  materials  and  tools,  but  with 
more  opportunities  where  texture  and 
tactual  experiences  were  emphasized, 
he  gradually  slipped  into  the  manner  of 
working  in  which  he  could  use  this 
means  of  manipulation.  He  now  rarely 
shows  impatient  discouragement.  His 
art  expression  shows  steady  improve- 
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Above,  paper  masks 
by  blind  boys,  age 
8  years.  Center,  art 
creations  by  blind 
children,  age  6  years. 


Above,  masks  by 
typical  children, 
ages  9  and  10 
years. 


ment  and  he  has  a  happier  disposition. 
He  takes  his  place  with  confidence  in 
a  group  of  typical  children. 

Creative  Adjustment 

To  illustrate  with  a  very  unusual 
case,  but  one  that  shows  growth  in 
problem  solving,  there  is  the  instance 
of  Gary.  This  boy  had  gone  to  kinder¬ 
garten  and  first  grade.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  met  with  an  accident  and  lost 
three  fingers  on  his  right  hand,  leaving 
the  thumb  and  little  finger.  He  began 
second  grade  with  this  handicap.  To 
watch  him  training  himself  to  use  his 
left  hand  when  the  natural  impulse 
was  to  reach  with  the  right,  was  dra¬ 
matic  indeed.  He  had  to  start  from 
the  very  beginning  to  learn  to  manipu¬ 
late  his  tools  and  handle  materials  in 
left  hand  fashion.  He  was  awkward  and 
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accomplishment  was  slow  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  Whenever  possible  he  shifted  tasks 
for  the  right  hand.  Encouragement  and 
praise  were  given  as  he  worked  at 
drawing,  painting,  cutting,  pasting  and 
modeling.  He  gradually  found  he  could 
use  his  right  hand  again  in  many  ways, 
but  had  changed  over  to  the  major  use 
of  the  left  hand.  Within  the  year  he 
had  developed  an  ability  to  use  his 
tools  skillfully  and  creatively  with  con¬ 
fidence,  security,  and  with  remarkable 
results. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
emotional  child  in  a  typical  group. 
Emotions  may  show  in  any  group.  Here 
was  one  child  who  painted  with  vigor 
and  covered  his  painting  with  black 
paint  and  said,  “See  what  I  did!”  “Yes, 
I  see.  Let’s  put  it  away.  Now  do  you 
feel  better?”  He  gasped,  took  a  deep 
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breath  and  said,  “Yes,  why,  yes.”  The 
tenseness  left  his  whole  body  and  he 
stood  almost  stunned.  He  needed  some¬ 
one  with  understanding  to  share  that 
experience.  He  expected  an  entirely 
diflFerent  response  from  the  teacher. 
She  then  followed  with  this  remark, 
“Now  go  back  and  paint  again.”  He 
walked  away  with  a  smile  and  paint  he 
did.  A  very  fine  painting  was  the  re¬ 
sult. 

There  is  always  evidence  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  giving  encouragement  to  class¬ 
mates.  The  blind  children  know  the 
location  of  the  paper  files  where 
colored  papers  are  kept  in  folders 
which  are  labeled  with  color  words  in 
braille  as  well  as  in  print.  The  seeing 
children  are  spellbound  when  a  blind 
child  finds  the  braille  labels  and  reads 
oflF  the  colors;  or  you  might  overhear 
this  remark  from  a  blind  child,  “Would 
you  help  me  find  a  piece  of  red  paper?” 
The  blind  children  often  ask  for  a 
specific  color,  probably  because  of 
reading  about  color  and  hearing  about 
it  in  conversation.  Sometimes  you  might 
hear  a  child  clapping  hands  to  direct 
a  blind  child  if  he  is  confused  in  his 
travel  about  the  room.  You  may  notice 
a  child  talking  or  just  moving  lips  while 
he  uses  single  words  or  phrases  to  com¬ 
municate  with  a  deaf  child  who  is  lip 
reading.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
evidences  of  communication  in  this  in¬ 
tegrated  group  of  children.  Sometimes 
a  visitor  in  the  room  for  a  class  period 
may  not  be  able  to  discover  which  are 
the  exceptional  children  among  the 
typical  children.  From  each  group,  with 
its  wide  range  of  skills  and  abilities, 
there  are  fruitful  expressions  of  creativ¬ 
ity. 

Then  there  is  the  typical,  well-ad¬ 
justed  child  who  is  eager  for  new  situa¬ 
tions,  new  experiences  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  express  his  ideas.  George  was 
greatly  excited  about  string  drawings. 
After  accomplishing  some  very  surpris¬ 


ing  results  in  the  art  room,  George  took 
the  idea  home  to  show  the  family.  His 
father  and  mother,  too,  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  this  experience  and  spent 
considerable  time  in  repeated  tries  with 
string.  George  brought  this  remark  to 
school:  “Gee,  my  mother  and  father 
would  like  to  be  going  to  school  now. 
They  never  did  anything  like  this  when 
they  went  to  school.  They  think  string 
drawing  is  lots  -of  fun.”  Many  stories 
could  be  told  of  the  typical  children 
who  excel  in  painting,  or  drawing,  or 
modeling,  or  wax  carving,  or  the  like, 
and  spend  time  out  of  school  exploring 
further  with  art  materials.  | 

As  these  exceptional  children  and 
typical  children  work  side  by  side, 
absorbed  in  like  experiences,  sharing 
ideas,  criticisms,  and  events,  they  es¬ 
tablish  a  warm  friendship,  an  under¬ 
standing,  and  an  appreciation  for  each 
other.  The  teacher  stimulates  the  im¬ 
agination  and  helps  to  build  ideas  for 
all  of  them.  They  need  guidance  and 
encouragement  so  they  will  grow  and 
develop  as  they  meet  problems. 

As  teachers  work  with  children  they 
need  to  develop  in  them  a  sense  of 
orderliness  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
work.  They  need  to  teach  the  use  and 
care  of  tools  and  materials.  Developing 
a  sense  of  orderliness  in  children  helps 
them  to  form  better  work  habits.  It 
helps  them  to  develop  the  ability  to 
organize  their  thinking  in  experimen¬ 
tation  and  problem  solving.  Creativity 
involves  critical  thinking  and  evaluative 
thinking. 

What  tools  and  materials  should  the 
children  be  given?  What  opportunities 
shall  they  have?  These  choices  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  needs  of  the  class. 
Children  must  first  learn  to  use  the 
tools  which  are  necessary  to  develop 
control  and  co-ordination.  They  need 
repeated  opportunities  presented  to 
them  in  order  for  them  to  leam  to 
manipulate  tools  and  materials  in  a 
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skillful  way.  When  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  skill  so  that  they  work  with 
confidence,  they  begin  to  express  ideas. 
A  teacher  must  then  be  ready  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  imagination  and  a  desire  to  de¬ 
velop  further  interest  and  ideas.  Re¬ 
peated  experiences  are  necessary  for 
children  to  develop  a  skill  to  express 
themselves  well.  The  experiences  need 
to  be  planned  so  that  each  new  experi¬ 
ence  has  something  new  added  to  build 
ideas  and  provide  a  challenge. 

By  observing  a  class  the  teacher  can 
determine  the  needs  of  the  group  as 
to  the  ability  to  manipulate  tools,  the 
degree  of  control  and  co-ordination  the 
children  show,  the  apparent  emotional 
status  of  the  group,  and  the  apparent 
acceptance  of  responsibility  the  chil¬ 
dren  take.  Art  activities  need  to  be 
planned  around  these  needs.  They 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular 
program  planned  with  purposeful  in¬ 
tent  to  develop  the  skills  needed  by  the 


children.  The  art  experiences  need  to 
be  meaningful  and  so  directed  that  they 
lead  from  one  lesson  into  another  with 
more  challenge  and  more  provocative 
thinking.  This  requires  that  the  teacher 
should  have  a  constant  awareness  of  the 
progress  of  the  class. 

One  fact  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  is  the  stimulation  and  challenge 
which  meet  the  teacher  at  all  times  in 
a  position  of  this  nature.  As  the  teacher 
sees  new  relationships  and  new  possi¬ 
bilities  in  stimulating,  challenging  and 
encouraging  children,  he  shows  crea¬ 
tivity  in  experimentation  and  explora¬ 
tion  to  make  all  of  these  opportunities 
purposeful  and  fruitful  for  children.  A 
teacher  must  not  be  defeated  by  the 
problems,  many  and  varied,  which  he 
must  face  each  day.  The  satisfaction 
felt  in  meeting  this  challenge  of  such 
diversified  and  stimulating  groups  is  so 
gratifying  that  the  extra  effort  is  not  a 
conscious  factor. 
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C47V  YOU  USE  MORE  MONEY? 

If  you  would  like  a  MONEY  MAKING  HOBBY  as  a  supplement  to  your 
regular  occupation,  or  are  at  home  with  plenty  of  time  on  your  hands  and 
would  like  to  have  extra  income  —  then  you  should  look  into  the  oppor- 
huiity  S  &  S  LEATHERCRAFT  has  for  you. 

Our  vocational  products  catalogue  is  especially  designed  to  offer  you  articles  that 
will  sell  readily.  A  full  page  of  selling  hints  shows  how  you,  too,  can  earn  from 
$50  to  $250  a  month,  working  in  your  own  home,  without  any  expense  for  tools 
or  equipment! 
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Leathercraft  is  a  proven  money  maker  and  has  been  recommended  for 
work  with  the  blind  since  1933,  when  WE  first  introduced  it  to  the  field. 
Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  catalogue  No.  24  (to  be  oflF  the  press  soon). 
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Write  today  to 

S  &  S  LEATHER  CO 
Colchester  20,  Conn. 
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Friendly  Visiting  and  Social  Casework 

A  Comparison 


SHELDON  SIEGEL 


The  growth  of  professional  social 
casework  practice  has  been  character¬ 
ized  by  a  remarkable  continuity  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  excursions  from 
the  mainstream  of  its  development. 
Because  of  this  continuity,  it  is  valuable 
to  look  at  current  practice  in  the  light 
of  past  developments. 

One  period  of  social  casework  de¬ 
velopment,  the  years  from  1880  to  1900, 
can  be  identified  as  the  era  of  friendly 
visiting.  During  those  years  social  case¬ 
work  was  practiced  by  a  group  of  vol¬ 
unteer  workers,  known  as  friendly 
visitors,  working  under  the  auspices  of 
the  charity  organization  societies.  Their 
approach  was  similar  to  that  of  case¬ 
workers  today  in  that  they  were  equally 
concerned  with  both  the  environment 
and  the  “character”  or  personality  of 
the  client. 

This  paper  is  primarily  concerned 
with  a  comparison  of  the  techniques, 
specific  activities,  or  procedures  of  the 
friendly  visitor  with  or  on  behalf  of 
the  client  with  those  of  the  profes- 


Reprinted  from  Social  Casework,  January 
1956. 

Mr.  Siegel  is  a  caseworker  in  the  W estern 
District  of  the  Jewish  Family  and  Community 
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in  the  preparation  of  the  paper. 


sionally  trained  social  caseworker  of 
today.  Since  a  professional  service 
involves  more  than  the  mere  applica¬ 
tion  of  certain  procedures  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  problem,  comparisons  of  techniques 
cannot  be  made  without  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  other  components  of  the 
practice.  During  those  periods  in  the 
history  of  social  casework  when  tech¬ 
niques  have  been  emphasized,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  forget  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  profession’s  goals  and 
the  relationship  of  these  goals  to  the 
social  structure  within  which  social 
casework  is  practiced. 


“Not  alms,  but  a  friend,”  the  motto 
of  the  friendly  visitor,  aptly  sums  up 
the  purpose  of  the  friendly  visiting 
program.  Firm  convictions  and  beliefs 
about  society  served  as  a  foundation 
for  this  program,  and  the  friendly  visi¬ 
tor’s  techniques  evolved  from  his  direct 
observations  of  human  behavior.  The 
principles  stemming  from  these  beliefs 
and  observations  are  clearly  stated  in 
the  literature  of  the  period.  Although 
the  techniques  are  not  stated  with  the 
same  specificity,  they  are  implied  in  the 
writings. 

The  work  of  the  charity  organization 
society  and  its  agent,  the  friendly 
visitor,  was  originally  focused  on  that 
group  in  society  described  as  “the 
poor.”  The  belief  was  prevalent,  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  that  a  person’s 
poverty  was  the  result  of  defects  in  his 
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character.  Furthermore,  it  was  believed 
that  defects  in  character  could  be  eli¬ 
minated  by  the  visitor’s  working  slowly 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  that  the 
poor  could  then  utilize  their  newly  ac¬ 
quired  moral  strength  to  improve  their 
own  situation.  As  this  work  progressed, 
it  became  apparent  that  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  poor  were  caused  by 
external  economic  and  social  condi¬ 
tions. 

Attitudes  in  working  with  the  poor 
were  also  characterized  by  concern 
about  the  applicant’s  “worthiness.”  This 
concern  seems  to  have  given  way  to 
somewhat  greater  objectivity  by  1897, 
when  the  aim  of  the  visitor’s  investiga¬ 
tion  was  described  as  “solely  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  and 
in  what  way  help  can  be  given. With 
this  purpose  in  mind,  the  visitor  had 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  his  client.  George  Bu- 
zelle,  speaking  at  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in 
1886,  said  “Each  case  is  a  special  case, 
demanding  special  diagnosis,  keenest 
differentiation  of  features,  and  most 
intense  concentration  of  thought  and 
effort.”-  Three  years  later,  Mrs.  Glen- 
dower  Evans  elaborated  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  individualization  and  pointed 
out  that  social  conditions  and  indi¬ 
vidual  problems  had  many  causes  and 
that  each  situation  had  to  be  met  by 
specific  knowledge  of  the  individual.® 
Beginning  recognition  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  self-determination  can  also  be 
seen  in  the  literature  of  this  period. 
Discussing  the  function  of  relief-giving 
societies  in  1884,  L,  S.  Emery  em¬ 
phasized  that  relief  must  “elevate  and 
not  depress”  so  that  “we  shall  have 
done  much  toward  helping  our  fellow- 
men  to  help  themselves.”"*  Regardless 
of  how  and  in  what  way  an  individual 
may  be  helped,  it  was  important  ac¬ 
cording  to  Buzelle  “always  to  respect 
the  dignity  with  which  he  is  invested 


as  a  self-governing  being.”®  That  the 
visitor  functioned  as  an  enabling  person 
was  emphasized  by  Mary  E.  Richmond, 
who  wrote: 

It  helps  a  man  to  know  that  someone 
cares  and  will  help  him  to  find  work; 
but  it  cripples  him  to  let  him  feel  that 
he  can  sit  idle  and  let  his  friend  do  all 
the  searching  and  worrying  .  .  .  Develop 
his  resources,  show  an  interest  in  all  his 
efforts,  and  encourage  him  to  renewed 
effort.® 

With  these  principles  of  individual¬ 
ization  and  self-determination  as  his 
guides,  the  visitor’s  role  was  to  carry 
out,  in  the  individual  situation,  the 
purposes  of  organized  charity— under¬ 
standing  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
removing  the  poverty.  The  goal  of 
friendly  visiting  was  “to  relieve  the 
world  of  its  burden  of  crime  and 
poverty,  to  help  the  helpless  to  help 
themselves,  to  banish  slums,  to  break 
down  the  barriers  between  social  ex¬ 
tremes,  to  rescue  the  perishing.”^  These 
were  ambitious  goals,  but  in  1884  Zil- 
pha  Smith  reported  that  there  were 
600  friendly  visitors  calling  on  1,400 
families  in  Boston.® 

The  Use  of  Relationship 

The  importance  of  the  relationship 
between  the  visitor  and  the  visited  was 
also  recognized  during  this  period.  In 
1892,  Zilpha  Smith  stressed  the  “power 
of  personal  influence.”  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  strong  relationship  with  the 
family  members  enabled  them  to  take 
the  visitor’s  advice.® 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  her 
book  on  friendly  visiting,  Richmond 
pointed  out  that  it  should  involve  more 
than  the  specific  activities  she  had  des¬ 
cribed,  such  as  giving  relief,  finding 
employment  for  the  bread-winner,  or 
taking  care  of  someone  who  is  sick. 
“Friendly  visiting  means  intimate  and 
continuous  knowledge  of  and  sympathy 
with  a  poor  family’s  joys,  sorrows, 
opinions,  feelings,  and  entire  outlook 


upon  life  Although  the  friendly  visi¬ 
tor’s  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
the  relationship  did  not  include  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  it  selectively 
or  of  the  many  factors  involved  in  de¬ 
veloping  it,  it  was  nonetheless  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  method  of  friendly 
visiting. 

Techniques  of  the  Friendly  Visitor 

The  friendly  visitor  believed  that, 
after  he  had  established  a  relationshii) 
with  the  members  of  a  family,  they 
would  then  be  willing  to  talk  about 
themselves  and  to  seek  his  advice. 
Their  willingness  to  talk  about  them¬ 
selves  enabled  the  visitor  to  study  the 
situation  over  a  period  of  time  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  the  source  of  their 
trouble.  The  visitor  believed  that,  once 
this  was  done,  the  source  of  their  diffi¬ 
culty  could  be  removed  or  modified. 
His  relationship  with  them  could  also 
be  used  to  effect  changes  in  their  atti¬ 
tudes: 

We  should  be  willing  to  listen  patiently 
to  the  homemaker’s  troubles,  and  should 
strive  to  see  the  world  from  her  point 
of  view,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
should  help  her  to  take  a  cheerful  and 
courageous  tone.  One  unfailing  help, 
when  our  poor  friends  dwell  too  much 
upon  their  own  troubles,  is  to  tell  them 
ours.  Here,  too,  indirect  suggestion  is 
powerful.  The  wife,  in  her  attitude 
toward  husband  and  children,  will  un¬ 
consciously  imitate  our  own  attitude  to¬ 
ward  them.^i 

If  the  individual’s  problem  arose 
from  a  “moral  defect,”  advice  and  en¬ 
couragement  were  used  to  persuade 
him  to  change  his  ways.^-  Coercion  was 
considered  to  be  an  effective  method 
for  getting  the  client  to  carry  out  a 
plan  deemed  to  be  necessary.  Rich¬ 
mond  suggested  that  in  certain  situa¬ 
tions  the  visitor  would  be  justified  in 
withholding  relief  in  order  to  help  a 
family  to  “a  right  decision.”^* 

The  technique  of  supporting  ego 


strengths  is  foreshadowed  in  this  state¬ 
ment: 

Although  sometimes  it  takes  a  great 
while  to  discover  them,  encouragement 
and  praise  of  the  good  points  of  a 
family,  and  their  cultivation,  bring  ex¬ 
cellent  results.i^ 

During  this  period  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  emphasis  upon  the  “evils  of 
relief.”  In  situations  where  it  was 
necessary,  however,  relief  was  not  to  be 
denied  to  the  client,  but  giving  it  had  to 
be  preceded  by  a  complete  investiga¬ 
tion.*^  If  the  investigation  revealed  that 
relief  was  necessary,  then  “The  visitor 
should  plead  their  cause  with  the 
charitable  public,  and  see  that  ade¬ 
quate  relief  is  obtained.”*®  Richmond 
said: 

If  .  .  .  our  knowledge  of  the  mischief 
done  by  reckless  giving  makes  us  mor¬ 
bidly  skeptical  of  all  material  assistance, 
we  are  losing  a  valuable  tool;  for  re¬ 
lief  at  the  right  time,  and  given  in  the 
right  way,  may  be  made  an  incentive 
to  renewed  exertion,  and  a  help  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living.*’ 

It  was  felt  best  that  the  visitor  not 
be  the  source  of  the  relief,  but  that  he 
should  be  concerned  with  the  ways  in 
which  the  relief  was  used.  Again  it  was 
because  of  his  relationship  with  the 
family  that  the  visitor  could  ensure 
that  the  relief  was  being  used  prop¬ 
erly.*®  Richmond  lists  the  following  six 
principles  which  she  felt  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  relief  giving:  ( 1 )  Relief  is  best 
given  in  the  home  after  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  family.  (2)  The 
sources  of  relief,  insofar  as  possible, 
should  be  those  closest  to  the  family. 
(3)  Relief  should  not  only  be  for 
alleviation  of  the  present  situation  but 
should  also  be  helpful  for  the  re¬ 
cipient’s  future  welfare.  (4)  Relief 
when  given  should  be  adequate.  (5) 
The  relief  recipient  should  understand 
the  reasons  for  giving  the  relief  and 
should  co-operate  in  improving  his  con- 
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dition.  (6)  Relief  should  be  given  in 
a  form  that  meets  the  need.^® 

The  friendly  visitor  also  made  use 
of  the  registration  bureaus,  forerunners 
of  the  social  service  exchanges,  which 
the  charity  organization  societies  were 
establishing.  Other  resources  such  as 
the  schools,  hospitals,  employers,  and 
landlords  were  widely  used  by  the 
visitors  in  gathering  information  as 
well  as  in  helping  the  family  to  pursue 
a  particular  plan.  In  some  communities 
the  charity  organization  societies  or¬ 
ganized  their  own  employment  offices 
for  use  by  their  applicants. 

In  summary,  the  techniques  of  the 
friendly  visitor  were  related  to  his 
purposes:  (1)  to  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  family  through 
patience  rather  than  by  force;  (2)  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  family  on 
the  basis  of  accurate  and  complete 
knowledge;  (3)  to  plan  treatment  for 
the  family,  subject  to  change  when 
conditions  warranted  it.  The  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  other  interested  parties  was 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  family. 
The  visitor’s  purpose  extended  beyond 
the  immediate  alleviation  of  distress. 
Friendly  visiting  was  considered  to  be 
extremely  personal  and  it  was  felt  that 
it  was  best  carried  out  by  the  visitor 
alone.-® 

Comparison  with  Current  Practice 

Although  the  considerable  increase 
in  the  knowledge  available  to  the  case¬ 
worker  of  today  has  contributed  greatly 
to  his  better  understanding  of  both 
the  environment  and  human  behavior, 
the  basic  principles  and  goals  as  well 
as  many  of  the  techinques  of  the 
friendly  visitor  are  characteristic  of 
the  caseworker’s  practice.  The  changes 
in  practice  have  been  more  a  matter 
of  deepening,  boardening,  and  extend¬ 
ing  techniques  than  of  effecting  an 
abmpt  break  with  the  past. 


Today  the  caseworker’s  efforts  to 
understand  the  individual  are  enhanced 
by  tbe  contributions  of  psychoanaly¬ 
tic  theory  and  are  focused  not  on  the 
client’s  “morality”  but  on  an  under¬ 
standing  of  his  conscious  and  uncon¬ 
scious  motivations,  his  psychic  conflicts, 
and  on  their  resolution.  In  spite  of  this 
difference  in  available  knowledge,  em¬ 
phasis  in  both  periods  has  been  placed 
on  helping  the  individual  through  uti¬ 
lizing  his  own  strengths.  Those  areas  of 
an  individual’s  functioning  in  which  he 
shows  ability  and  competence  are 
stressed,  and  he  is  helped  to  develop 
them  on  the  assumption  that  increased 
facility  in  these  areas  will  enable  him 
to  handle  his  conflicts  or  maladjust¬ 
ment  in  a  more  nearly  adequate  man¬ 
ner.  Although  the  friendly  visitor,  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  economic 
dependency,  emphasized  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  character,  he  recognized  the  role 
of  environmental  influences  and,  by 
means  of  investigation,  attempted  to 
discover  the  environmental  factors  that 
contributed  to  the  poverty.  He  sought 
to  effect  change  in  the  external  environ¬ 
ment  through  increasing  family  stabil¬ 
ity,  utilizing  community  resources,  and 
providing  assistance  through  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  meaningful  persons  in  the 
environment.  The  caseworker  today 
performs  many  of  the  same  functions 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  role  of  the 
family,  of  community  resources,  and 
of  the  cultural  structure  is  substantially 
greater. 

Principles  Compared 

The  principles  of  individualization, 
self-determination,  and  objectivity 
which  the  social  caseworker  uses  in  his 
practice  today  were  used  by  the 
friendly  visitor  as  well.  The  importance 
of  the  case-by-case  approach,  based 
upon  the  knowledge  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  was  also  a  basic  principle  in 
the  activities  of  the  friendly  visitor.  It 
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is  true,  of  course,  that  the  principle 
of  “self-help”  is  applied  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently  today  because  of  the  case¬ 
worker’s  greater  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
finite  modes  of  individual  expression 
and  endlessly  varied  means  of  relating 
to  one’s  environment.  In  the  friendly 
visitor’s  practice  the  plan  and  goal 
were  frequently  the  visitor’s  and  it 
was  his  task  to  help  the  individual 
reach  them.  Today  the  greater  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  dignity  and  inherent 
worth  of  the  individual  concedes  to 
the  client,  within  the  limits  of  his 
ability  and  the  mores,  the  right  to 
choose  and  guide  his  own  destiny.  Ob¬ 
jectivity,  affected  perhaps  by  the 
friendly  visitor’s  concern  with  morality, 
was  emphasized  in  his  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  stress  he  placed  upon  ob¬ 
taining  from  all  available  sources  as 
much  information  as  possible  so  that 
the  individual  could  be  properly 
helped.  Today,  objectivity  involves 
more  than  accuracy  in  information 
gathering.  It  implies  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  worker  of  his  own  role  in  the 
casework  relationship,  and  precludes  a 
moralistic  attitude  toward  the  client. 

These  principles  have  been  the 
guideposts  of  the  caseworker’s  daily 
activities.  As  casework  has  evolved, 
the  profession  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  their  significance.  Although 
these  principles  imply  a  working  to¬ 
gether  of  a  helping  person  and  one  in 
need  of  help,  the  caseworker  today, 
like  the  friendly  visitor  of  the  past, 
acts  as  a  representative  of  a  social 
agency.  Through  the  agency  the  case¬ 
worker  and  the  friendly  visitor  have 
set  for  themselves  the  goal  of  helping 
large  groups  in  society  to  live  more 
comfortably  and  adequately  within 
their  environmental  and  personal  limi¬ 
tations  while  they  attempt  to  overcome 
and  to  change  the  conditions  that 
create  these  limitations. 


Comparison  of  Methods 
and  Techniques 

The  processes  of  study,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  are  evident  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  friendly  visitor  as  well  as 
in  current  practice.  In  the  study  process 
today  more  attention  is  paid  to  how 
the  individual  presents  his  problem 
and  situation,  since  there  is  more 
recognition  of  the  significance  of  his 
mode  of  presentation.  Collateral  in¬ 
formation  is  still  used,  but  with  a 
greater  recognition  of  the  individual’s 
right  to  know  that  it  is  being  obtained 
and  the  reasons  for  obtaining  it.  Diag- 
nostie  formulation  of  the  problem  and 
its  relationship  to  treatment  were  both 
a  part  of  the  friendly  visitor’s  practice, 
but  today  there  is  increased  recognition 
that  these  processes  require  the  active 
participation  of  the  client. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although 
the  extensive  growth  and  use  of 
relationship  as  a  medium  through 
which  the  social  caseworker  accom¬ 
plishes  his  goal  of  effecting  adjustments 
occurred  with  the  integration  of 
psychoanalytic  knowledge,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  friendly  visitor  the  relation¬ 
ship  was  seen  as  an  important  factor 
in  treatment.  The  relationship  the 
friendly  visitor  established  was  viewed 
primarily  as  a  friendly  one  by  means 
of  which  the  visitor  communicated 
those  things  in  life  which  were  held  to 
be  of  value  and  importance.  Today  the 
use  of  relationship  is  a  more  highly 
controlled,  consciously  utilized  tech¬ 
nique  in  casework  treatment,  and  is 
influenced  by  our  knowledge  of  trans¬ 
ference  and  countertransference.  It 
may  be  an  active  or  relatively  passive 
one  according  to  the  client’s  psycho¬ 
logical  needs.  In  all  instances  it  is  an 
objective,  accepting,  helping  relation¬ 
ship  in  which  the  worker  has  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  himself  and  his  own  reactions 
as  well  as  of  the  client’s. 
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The  use  of  social  resources  and  standing  and  ego  strength  in  moving 
1  efforts  to  effect  environmental  change  toward  a  particular  action  or  decision. 

3  as  well  as  to  change  the  attitudes  of  That  part  of  clarification  calling  for 

significant  people  in  the  client’s  en-  relatively  little  emotional  involvement 

vironment  are  the  major  techniques  of  was  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  friendly 
environmental  manipulation.  These  visitor’s  practice  to  the  extent  that 

i  were  also  the  techniques  used  by  the  advice  was  given  or  reality  evaluated 
friendly  visitor.  There  is,  today,  a  in  relation  to  the  choice  among  several 
greater  selectivity  of  social  resources  alternatives.  Today’s  increased  knowl- 
and  an  increase  in  the  participation  of  edge  of  relationship  and  transference 
I  the  client  in  choosing  and  using  such  phenomena  has  led  to  their  being  con- 
j  resources.  Activity  in  this  area  is  based  sciously  utilized  by  the  caseworker 
I  upon  greater  knowledge  of  the  client,  in  treatment.  They  could  not  be  used 
I  his  environment,  and  the  changes  con-  by  the  friendly  visitor  since  their  use 
!  templated,  as  well  as  the  effects  that  is  dependent  upon  theoretical  knowl- 
1  such  changes  will  have  upon  him.  edge  that  was  involved  in  a  later  era. 

Although  the  term  “psychological 
support”  was  not  a  part  of  the  friendly  ummory 

visitor’s  vocabulary,  a  considerable  In  comparing  the  methods  and 

jj  portion  of  his  practice  consisted  of  techniques  of  the  present-day  case- 
j  giving  support  to  his  clients.  The  tech-  worker  with  those  of  the  friendly 
I  niques  of  encouragement,  reassurance,  visitor,  it  can  be  seen  that,  with  the 
I  persuasion,  and  positive  expressions  of  exception  of  the  use  of  transference 
j  willingness  to  help  were  as  much  a  interpretations  for  the  development  of 
I  part  of  the  visitor’s  technique  as  they  insight,  the  differences  are  primarily 
1  are  a  part  of  the  worker’s  today.  The  a  matter  of  degree.  The  basic  objectives 
I  caseworker  today  is  more  selective  in  and  goals  of  social  casework  have  re- 
1  his  use  of  these  techniques,  has  greater  mained  those  of  improving  the  in- 
I  awareness  of  their  ramifications,  and  dividual’s  and  family’s  ability  to  live 
is  closer  to  knowing  why  a  given  more  comfortably  within  society  and 
;i  technique  probably  will  be  successful,  to  improve  those  conditions  of  society 
1  The  friendly  visitor  who  was  inclined  which  create  maladjustments  and  prob- 
:  to  set  goals  for  the  client  perceived  lems  in  living.  As  the  caseworker’s 
I  his  advice  or  persuasive  measures,  for  knowledge  of  human  behavior  and  so- 
example,  as  a  means  of  influencing  his  ciety  has  increased,  he  has  a  greater 
client  to  accept  the  visitor’s  goal;  awareness  of  the  limitations  as  well  as 
I  today  the  use  of  these  techniques  by  the  differing  ways  of  carrying  out  these 
the  caseworker  represents  a  means  of  aims.  To  the  extent  that  his  practice 
helping  the  client  to  reach  his  own  has  kept  pace  with  his  knowledge,  he 
!  goal  as  he  has  expressed  it,  with  the  has  developed  a  greater  sophistication 
worker  “lending”  the  client  his  under-  in  the  use  of  his  techniques. 
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FOR  THE  RECORD  .  .  . 

Robert  Golka  was  the  first  to  provide  the  blind  with  Leathercraft 
as  a  profitable  hobby,  and  training  aid.  Starting  in  1931,  with  a  line  of 
link  belt  kits,  and  supplying  Home  Teachers,  the  business  has  grown 
to  a  line  of  over  100  different  items. 

Providing  Leather  Material  to  the  blind  is  still  our  big  mission  in 
life.  We  were  the  first  to  devise  a  handbag  kit  entirely  of  leather  links, 
so  that  the  blind  person  could  make  a  bag  with  no  tools  or  assistance! 

Other  Firsts  Include  .  .  . 

1.  A  belt  kit  made  of  squares  and  links. 

2.  A  combination  plastic  and  leather  link  belt  kit. 

3.  A  bag  kit  with  solid  leather  sides,  assembled  entirely  with  links, 

and  no  lacing. 

4.  The  first  practical  tipping  pliers  which  enable  anyone  to  put  a 

solid  steel  tip  on  any  kind  of  lacing. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  CATALOG 

Robert  J.  Golka  Co. 

400  Warren  Avenue  Brockton,  Mass. 

Department  B. 
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OVR  Professional  Training  Program 


The  first  graduating  class  in  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program  of  Professional  Training  in 
the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  re¬ 
ported  to  us  was  the  one  that  com¬ 
pleted  the  twenty  weeks’  course  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  This  class  gradu¬ 
ated  on  February  17.  Ten  days’  later  a 
new  class  was  enrolled  for  a  similar 
course  at  the  same  institution.  The 
grants  to  each  individual  amount  to 
$50.00  per  week  for  20  weeks;  tuition 
is  free. 

Also  announced  is  a  course  for 
selected  graduate  students  at  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  level,  under  the  same  OVR 
program,  at  Richmond  Professional 
Institute,  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  “Traineeship  Grants”  are  in  the 
amount  of  $1,600  per  academic  year. 
The  program  of  study  leads  to  the 
professional  degree  of  master  of  science 
in  rehabilitation  counseling.  Graduates 
are  prepared  for  responsible  positions 
in  federal-state  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs,  in  public  and  private 
agencies,  hospitals,  clinics,  rehabilita¬ 
tion  centers,  sheltered  workshops, 
public  welfare  agencies,  adjustment 
centers,  and  other  agencies  serving 
handicapped  persons. 

Applications  are  to  be  addressed  to; 
Director,  The  Graduate  School  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  Counseling,  Richmond 
Professional  College,  College  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  901  W.  Franklin  St. 
Richmond  20,  Va. 

The  six  members  of  the  graduating 
class  at  IHB  in  February  were  awarded 
Certificates  of  Completion.  The  gradu¬ 
ates  are:  Miss  Nellie  Matthis,  of 
Lexley,  Alabama;  James  Saxon  Little, 
of  Brunswick,  Georgia;  Myron  L.  Bern¬ 


stein,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  George  Perr>' 
Whitmore,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama; 
James  Stuart  Anderson,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.;  and  William  Clarke,  of  Perry, 
Georgia.  All  the  graduates  have  se¬ 
cured  positions  with  various  agencies. 

Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem  is  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Professional  Training  at 
IHB.  Applications  for  the  autumn  1956 
IHB-OVR  course  are  now  being  ac¬ 
cepted  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Dr.  Rusalem. 

The  class  enrolled  on  February  27 
consists  of  nine  students,  as  follows: 
Alfred  Benjamin,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Robert  Conner,  of  Talladega,  Alabama; 
Paul  Hamilton,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  William  Hein,  of  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey;  Sylvia  Koppel,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Harvey  Lauer,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin;  Enrico  Noyles  of 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania;  Donald 
Teichert,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  Fred 
Tolson,  of  Genterville,  Indiana. 

An  experimental  program  in  which 
the  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind, 
at  Macon,  and  OVR  are  co-operating, 
is  designed  to  determine  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  visually  handicapped  may  be 
helped  and  trained  in  greenhouse 
growing  of  certain  floral  crops,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  other  nursery  plants.  The 
students  are  adults  and  upper  class 
students  at  the  Academy,  It  is  known 
that  there  are  already  successful  blind 
greenhouse  operators;  this  program 
proposes  to  devise  and  develop  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction  for  acquainting  blind 
people  with  greenhouse  production 
and  operational  procedures;  devise 
means  by  which  the  blind  may  achieve 
the  same  objectives  as  the  seeing;  and 
furnish  information  on  new  methods 
of  instruction  and  techniques  to  inter- 
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ested  agencies,  institutions,  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  An  important  part  of  the 
project  is  to  stimulate  interest  among 
potential  employers  in  agriculture  and 
related  occupations  to  employ  blind 
persons  in  Georgia  and  other  states. 

AAWB  Convention  7956 

The  program  for  the  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  Los  Angeles  July  8  to 
13,  inclusive,  promises  to  encompass 
a  range  of  topics  that  particularly 
characterize  the  major  concerns  of 
workers  for  the  blind  in  this  year  of 
1956. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  extensive 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  findings 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Personnel  and  Personnel  Prac¬ 
tices  in  Services  for  the  Blind.  The 
implications  of  these  findings  will  be 
discussed  from  the  standpoints  of 
various  kinds  of  agencies  and  of 
individual  blind  persons. 

A  sample  of  the  many  other  im¬ 
portant  topics  to  be  considered  can  be 
seen  from  a  rapid  enumeration  of  some 
of  them:  placement;  home  teaching; 
specialized  workshops;  vending  stands; 
gerontology  and  blindness;  education; 
economic  provisions  for  the  blind; 
services  for  the  deaf-blind;  public  re¬ 
lations;  problems  in  library  services. 

The  Association  will  this  year  honor 
Maurice  I.  Tynan.  At  the  annual 
banquet  Mr.  Tynan  will  be  presented 
with  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  and 
Medal  for  outstanding  service.  Mr. 
Tynan,  now  retired,  was  for  many  years 
Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  convention  will  meet  in  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  J. 
Robert  Atkinson,  Vice-President  and 
Managing  Director,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  is  chairman  of  the  host  com¬ 


mittee.  Other  organizations  whose 
personnel  constitute  the  host  committee 
are  the  California  State  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  California 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  Junior  League 
of  Los  Angeles  Services  for  the  Blind, 
United  Voluntary  Services,  State  of 
California  Field  Services  for  the  Blind. 

AAIB  7956  Convention 

The  new  school  plant  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Worthing¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  is  the  site  of  the  43rd 
biennial  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
this  coming  June.  The  dates  are  Sun¬ 
day,  the  24th  to  Thursday,  the  28th, 
inclusive.  The  school  is  at  5220  North 
High  Street,  Worthington. 

The  opening  session  is  scheduled  for 
8  P.M.,  June  24,  in  the  school  audi¬ 
torium.  While  details  of  the  entire 
program  are  not  yet  released  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  the  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  membership  states 
that  a  splendid  program  has  been 
arranged.  There  will  be  twenty-four 
workshops  for  teachers,  administrators, 
and  houseparents.  The  Sunday  evening 
meeting  is  one  of  nine  general  sessions, 
and  two  special  sessions  will  consist 
of  panels  on  travel  and  on  emotional 
problems  of  the  visually  handicapped, 
respectively. 

There  will  be  a  special  registration 
fee  of  $1.00.  Accommodations  at  the 
school,  which  has  a  capacity  of  225, 
will  cost  $23.00  and  will  include  lodg¬ 
ing  for  four  nights  and  meals  from 
Sunday  evening  through  Thursday 
noon. 

Motels  and  hotels  in  Columbus  and 
Worthington  will  be  suggested  by  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
AAIB,  for  those  who  prefer  such  ac¬ 
commodations  or  who  find  the  school 
accommodations  already  filled  to 
capacity.  Mr.  Kerr  should  be  addressed 
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at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
64th  St.  and  Malvern  Avenue,  Phila¬ 
delphia  31,  Penna.  Meals  only  at  the 
school  can  be  had  for  $14.00  for  the 
duration  of  the  convention,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $.75  for  breakfast,  $1.25  for 
lunch,  $1.75  for  dinner. 


Current  Literature 


0  “Early  Learning  and  the  Perception 
of  Space*’  by  James  Drever,  American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  December,  1955. 
Seventy-four  subjects  divided  into 
matched  groups  of  early  blind,  late 
blind,  and  sighted  were  given  spatial 
tests:  (1)  a  figure-recognition  test,  (2) 
a  test  which  involved  the  ability  to 
handle  a  180°  rotation  within  the  per¬ 
ceptual  field,  (3)  a  short  classification 
test  in  the  tactile-kinesthetic  modality 
and,  (4)  a  test  of  the  tactile-kinesthetic 
perception  of  straightness.  The  findings 
seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  certain 
basic  skills.  These  skills  seem  to  have 
been  built  up  early,  and  later  learning 
has  little  effect. 


0  “A  Basic  Factor  in  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Blind”  by  Earl  Quay,  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Review  Bulletin,  November, 
1955.  A  picture  is  presented  of  the 
employment  status  of  blind  persons, 
the  effect  of  the  manpower  shortage 
on  their  opportunities  for  employment, 
government  aid,  and  changing  trends 
in  rehabilitation  of  blind  individuals. 


1 


1 

) 
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0  “Report  on  Workshop  for  Parents 
of  Preschool  Blind  Children”  by  Mrs. 
Frederick  Brash,  Public  Welfare  in 
Ohio  Today,  February,  1956.  This  is  a 
complete  record  of  the  activities  and 
the  accomplishments  of  a  state-wide 


workshop  conducted  in  Ohio  for  par¬ 
ents  of  young  blind  children.  Among 
the  subjects  under  consideration  were 
eye  conditions  causing  blindness,  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  preschool  blind  child, 
interpretation  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind  child,  growing  up  with  a  visual 
handicap,  and  educational  require¬ 
ments  of  the  blind  child. 

O  “More  about  Retrolental  Fibro¬ 
plasia”  by  John  F.  Mungovan,  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  January, 
1956.  In  1954  an  examination  revealed 
that  there  were  268  children  in  what 
is  termed  the  preschool  group  known 
to  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind.  Of  these,  186  were  in  the  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia  group.  An  estimate 
of  the  capabilities  of  these  children 
seems  to  indicate  that  more  children 
with  retrolental  fibroplasia  are  in  the 
average  or  above  average  group,  and 
proportionately  less  are  in  the  retarded 
or  disturbed  group,  than  are  children 
with  all  other  causes  of  blindness. 

O  “Visual  Aids  for  the  Partially  Sight¬ 
ed”  by  Arthur  Linksz,  M.  D.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  January, 
1956.  A  discussion  of  the  use  of  magni¬ 
fying  lenses  and  other  visual  aids, 
starting  with  a  classification  of  the 
term  “magnification.”  Visual  aids  for 
the  partially  sighted  are  not,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  different  from  visual  aids  for 
the  normal.  They  are  of  two  types: 
(a)  Aids  for  distance  vision,  (b)  Aids 
for  near  vision. 

O  “Scouting  for  Handicapped  Boys,” 
Scouting,  February,  1956.  This  is  a 
report  of  Scout  Troop  No.  10,  first 
organized  at  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind  on  April  1,  1911.  The  present 
leader,  Mr.  Sam  Richie,  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  troop  when  it 
was  first  organized. 
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O  “The  Day  Helen  Keller  Came  to 
Tokyo”  by  Laurence  Critchell,  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  February  25,  1956. 
A  personal  story  of  Helen  Keller’s  visit 
to  the  office  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  Department  in  Tokyo.  It  re¬ 
veals  much  about  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  East— that  unfathom¬ 
able  Japanese  personality. 

O  Hue  &  Cry;  The  Story  of  Henry 
and  John  Fielding  and  Their  Bow 
Street  Runners,  by  Patrick  Pringle, 
William  Morrow  and  Company,  1956. 
London  in  1748  was  the  most  lawless 
city  of  the  day  and  the  Fieldings  and 
their  runners  took  the  first  steps  to 
stop  one  of  the  most  fantastic  crime 
waves  in  history  and,  incidentally, 
create  the  English  police  system.  John 
Fielding,  who  took  over  after  his  broth¬ 
er’s  death  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
metropolitan  police  from  1754  to  1780, 
was  totally  blind— he  was  called  “The 
Blind  Beak.” 

O  Song  of  the  Voyageur  by  Beverly 
Butler,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
1956.  This  is  a  first  novel  by  a  young 
author  who  has  been  blind  since  she 
was  14.  It  is  a  story  of  pioneer  days  in 
Wisconsin  about  the  year  1840. 


News  Briefs 


O  Robert  W.  Gunderson,  electronics 
designer  and  inventor,  and  editor  of 
the  Braille  Technical  Press,  in  February 
received  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  annual  Edison  Radio  Amateur 
.\ward,  which  is  given  in  recognition 
of  the  public  services  performed  by 
the  nation’s  120,000  licensed  amateur 
radio  operators.  Mr.  Gunderson  oper¬ 
ates  amateur  radio  station  W2J10  at 
his  home  in  New  York. 


Mr.  Gunderson  teaches  electronics 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  is  a  radio  con¬ 
sultant  in  industry,  and  designs  and 
manufactures  his  test  instruments  for 
blind  technicians.  He  has  more  than 
thirty  types  of  special  test  instruments 
to  his  credit,  some  of  which  are  also 
used  by  sighted  technicians  for  their 
superiority  over  conventional  instru¬ 
ments.  His  work  iri  this  field  has  opened 
electronics  to  blind  technicians  as  a 
lucrative  occupation. 

The  General  Electric  Edison  Award 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Gunderson  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

O  According  to  information  received 
from  the  American  Public  Relations 
Association,  the  Helen  Keller  75th 
Birthday  Committee  has  been  awarded 
the  Association’s  Achievement  Award 
in  the  classification  of  “philanthropic 
organizations.” 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  submitted  a  joint 
entry  summarizing  the  activities  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  two  Foundations  for  the 
birthday  celebration  in  June  of  last 
year. 

Formal  official  presentation  of  the 
award  will  be  made  at  a  special  “con¬ 
gressmen”  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  April  6. 

Last  year  the  Silver  Anvil  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  above  Association  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
recognition  of  the  most  outstanding  na¬ 
tional  achievement  in  public  relations, 
category  of  “community  services.” 

O  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  Director  d 
Public  Education,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  reports  that  two 
one-minute  “spot”  reels  dealing  with 
blindness  will  be  sent  free  to  even 
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television  station  in  the  United  States 
late  in  May  or  early  in  June. 

This  announcement  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  local  agencies  for  the  blind 
everywhere,  for  they  may  wish  to  get 
in  touch  with  their  various  local 
stations  to  urge  the  latter  to  use  the 
reels.  Such  agencies  may  also  wish  to, 
and  in  fact  are  urged  to,  effect  a  tie-in 
by  attaching  a  slide  showing  the 
agency  name  and  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number,  inviting  the  public  to 
communicate  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  blindness. 

The  narration  on  the  reels  is  by 
Clifton  Fadiman.  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  calls  attention  to 
its  national  services,  on  the  reel,  and 
supplemental  information  on  a  slide  as 
indicated,  calling  attention  to  the  local 
agency  services,  would  enhance  the 
usefulness  of  the  “spot.” 

There  are  over  460  TV  stations  in 
this  country. 
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0  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  initiating  a  national  survey 
of  library  services  available  to  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States.  The  last 
study  of  this  subject,  which  was  also 
the  first,  was  initiated  by  the  American 
Library  Association  and  carried  out  by 
the  Foundation  in  1929.  This  early 
study  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
Pratt-Smoot  Act  which  authorized  an 
annual  appropriation  “to  provide  books 
for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind  residents 
of  the  United  States.” 

The  number  of  blind  persons  using 
library  services  has  increased  from 
approximately  1,000  to  50,000  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Despite  this 
dramatic  increase,  less  than  twenty 
per  cent  of  blind  persons  are  utilizing 
these  services.  In  addition,  there  are 
serious  and  complex  financial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  faced  by  the 
twenty-eight  state  and  regional  libra¬ 
ries  serving  blind  people. 
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To  direct  this  survey,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  retaining  Mr.  Francis  R.  St. 
John,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library.  Mr.  St.  John  brings  to 
this  study  twenty-five  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  library  adminis¬ 
tration.  To  serve  with  Mr.  St.  John 
there  is  a  nationally  recognized  group 
of  professional  leaders  in  the  field  of 
library  service  participating  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  the  advisory  committee 
and  staff  for  the  survey. 

O  Representatives  of  24  non-govern¬ 
mental  organizations  gathered  March 
13  and  14  at  UN  Headquarters  to  take 
part  in  two-day  sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  World  Organizations  Inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Handicapped. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference,  the 
fourth  of  its  kind,  was  to  plan  ways 
to  assist  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  in  working  out 
a  co-ordinated  international  program 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  physically 
handicapped  persons. 

Two  specific  topics  were  included 
on  the  agenda  for  discussion  by  the 
participants.  The  first  was  in  regard 
to  the  problems  of  old  age  disability 
and  the  second  concerned  industriali¬ 
zation  as  related  to  rehabilitation. 

Donald  V.  Wilson,  Secretary-Gen- 
eral  of  the  International  Society  for  the 
Welfare  of  Cripples,  was  conference 
chairman.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  Field  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  served  as  vice-chair¬ 
man. 

Organizations  participating  in  the 
conference  include  medical  and  other 
professional  associations  working  for 
the  welfare  of  the  disabled,  trade 
unions,  church  groups,  associations  of 
employers  and  youth  and  veterans’ 
organizations. 
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Book  Reviews 


Helen  Keller:  Sketch  for  a  Portrait,  by 
Van  Wyck  Brooks.  Publisher,  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co.,  New  York.  166  pp.  $3.00. 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection  for 
April.  This  review,  reprinted  with 
permission  from  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  News,  is  by  Clifton  Fadiman. 

Seviiral  years  ago  your  reviewer  was 
one  of  several  guests  at  the  Westport, 
Connecticut,  home  of  Mr.  Van  Wyck 
Brooks.  The  guests  of  honor  were  Mr. 
Brooks’  neighbors,  Helen  Keller  and 
her  companion,  Polly  Thomson.  That 
evening  has  remained  fixed  in  my 
memory,  not  only  because  I  was  given 
the  privilege  of  meeting  the  most 
famous  woman  in  the  world,  but  also 
because  I  was  given  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  one  of  the  most  interesting 
persons  in  the  world.  Interesting  is 
not  quite  the  word;  exhilarating  would 
he  better.  At  first  one  marveled  at 
Helen  Keller,  at  the  astounding  tech¬ 
nical  performance.  Here  was  a  woman 
blind,  deaf  and  semi-mute,  playing 
her  proper  part  in  a  reasonably  com¬ 
plex  conversation  that  lasted  over  three 
hours,  exchanging  ideas  and  impres¬ 
sions  with  a  group,  at  least  two  of 
whom  she  had  not  previously  met. 
But  the  real  marvel  did  not  lie  in  this 
circumstance.  The  real  ^marvel  lay  in 
the  fact  that  within  a  short  time  one 
ceased  to  marvel.  One  began  to  enjoy 
Helen  Keller,  not  as  a  prodigy,  but 
as  a  person  exceptionally  endowed  with 
the  power  to  enhance  life.  I  was  pre¬ 
pared,  of  course,  to  encounter  high 
intelligence  and  rare  sensitivity,  but 
these  were  not  the  impressions  that 
dominated.  What  my  wife  and  I  car¬ 
ried  away  with  us  was  above  all  a 
sense  of  joy.  Compared  with  Helen 
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Keller,  most  of  us  in  the  room  seemed 
somehow  handicapped. 

Helen  Keller  is  75  years  old.  There 
must  be  a  whole  generation  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  know  her  by  repute  but  who 
are  only  vaguely  familiar  with  her  life 
and  work.  It  is  to  set  that  life  and 
work  in  full  perspective  that  Mr. 
Brooks  has  written  his  succinct,  tender 
and  modest  biographical  study.  He 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  skilled 
writer  and  of  having  known  Miss  Keller 
intimately  during  the  latter  but  by  no 
means  less  active  segment  of  her 
fabulous  career.  Miss  Keller  has  writ¬ 
ten  well  about  herself,  and  many  othen 
have  written  about  her,  but  this  book 
will  retain  a  special  value.  Beyond  that, 
it  will  move  thousands  of  readers  to  a 
startled  and  exultant  new  recognition 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  human  spirit 

As  an  infant  Helen  Keller  was  a 
“living  nullity,”  deaf,  blind,  unable  to 
speak.  She  has  lived  to  draw  tributes 
accorded  to  none  but  the  truly  great. 
Mark  Twain  said  of  her  that  she  was 
the  most  marvelous  person  of  her  sex 
who  had  existed  on  the  earth  since  Joan 
of  Arc.  H.  G.  Wells  called  her  “the 
most  wonderful  being  in  America.”  She 
has  specialized  in  the  impossible-she 
even  made  Calvin  Coolidge,  compara¬ 
tively  a  mere  primitive  in  the  art  of 
communication,  smile.  She  has  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  the  absolutely  unique.  It 
is  barely  conceivable  that  another 
Mozart,  another  Shakespeare,  might 
arise— but  not  another  Helen  Keller. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spectacle  of 
her  life  makes  one  entertain  the  fan¬ 
tastic  possibility  that  “normality”  may 
be  merely  our  defense  against  the 
superman  lying  within  all  of  us.  As  Mr. 
Brooks  so  truly  says,  “Her  disabilities 
drove  her  down  to  deeper  levels  of 
the  will  than  the  normal  discover  in 
themselves.” 

Here  is  her  story,  the  story  of  a 
walking  shadow  who  learned  French, 
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German,  Latin,  Greek— and  another 
language,  a  foreign  tongue  in  exactly 
the  same  degree,  English.  At  16  she 
was  ready  for  RadcliflFe  College.  She 
has  been  everywhere,  known  everyone, 
written  books,  carried  on  dozens  of 
campaigns  to  help  the  handicapped. 
She  has  consorted  with  Kings  and 
Queens  and  Presidents.  She  has  con¬ 
versed  with  and  learned  from  people 
of  all  kinds  and  conditions— Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  William  James, 
Charles  Chaplin,  Sophie  Tucker,  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell,  Jo  Davidson  and, 
above  all  others,  her  first  teacher,  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  “the  creator  of  a  soul,” 
as  Madame  Montessori  called  her. 

Nothing  has  been  beyond  her.  Her 
account  of  her  activities  even  casts  in 
the  shade  those  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
She  might  show  up  at  the  controls  of 
an  airplane  or  900  feet  down  a  mine 
shaft.  She  has  done  so; 

Mr,  Brooks,  as  a  writer  himself,  lays 
special  stress  on  her  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  the  techniques  she  worked 
out  for  the  appreciation  of  sculpture 


and  music,  the  books  she  has  read  and 
written,  the  growth  of  her  political 
and  religious  views.  We  learn  what 
the  sense  of  smell  can  do  to  enlarge 
the  mind.  We  marvel  at  that  wonder¬ 
ful  language  mankind  owes  to  the 
Trappist  monks,  the  manual  alphabet. 
We  follow  her  in  her  never  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  struggle  to  invent— that  is  the 
only  word— for  herself  a  comprehen¬ 
sible  speaking  voice. 

But  the  reader  of  this  fascinating, 
low-toned  memoir  will  emerge  less 
lost  in  admiration  of  her  abilities  than 
touched  with  emotion  by  the  radiance 
of  her  spirit.  The  last  words  of  Mr. 
Brooks’  book  include  a  quotation  that 
says  also  the  final  words  proper  to  a 
judgment  of  Helen  Keller.  “‘Goodness 
is  the  only  value  that  seems  ...  to 
have  any  claim  to  be  an  end  in  itself.” 
It  is  Somerset  Maugham  who  says  that 
in  The  Summing  Up,  and  he  adds 
what  everybody  feels  in  Helen  Keller’s 
presence;  “  ‘When  now  and  then  1  have 
come  across  real  goodness  I  have  found 
reverence  rise  naturally  in  my  heart’.” 


Shotwell  Award  to  Maurice  I.  Tynan 


Mr.  Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Chairman  of 
the  Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  announces  that 
he  and  his  colleagues,  Roy  Kumpe  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  Captain  M, 
C.  Robinson  of  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  unanimously  voted  to  confer 
the  1956  award  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  blind  upon  Mr,  Maurice  I.  Tynan 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Tynan  retired  last 
year  from  the  office  of  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  after  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  work  for  the  blind,  during 
which  he  served  with  distinction  and 


devotion  in  numerous  responsible  posi¬ 
tions.  A  few  brief  highlights  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  include  the  following: 

Since  his  graduation  from  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Tynan  has  spent 
the  past  thirty-nine  years  in  various 
phases  of  work  with  the  blind.  During 
the  first  three  years  of  his  career,  he 
was  engaged  as  an  instructor  of  voca¬ 
tional  subjects  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  after  which  he  moved 
to  Toronto,  Canada,  to  work  for  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Through  his  efforts  a  successful 
sales  room  was  established  and  the 
three  workshops  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  were  converted  into  self-sup- 
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porting  operations.  In  addition,  he  was 
responsible  for  all  social  services  for 
the  blind  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  the  vocational 
adjustment  problems  of  blinded  Cana¬ 
dian  veterans  of  World  War  I, 

In  1921,  at  the  request  of  the  Veter¬ 
ans  Bureau,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  assist  with  the  development 
of  their  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  for  blinded  veterans.  As  a  result 
of  his  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
field  of  guidance  and  training,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ever¬ 
green  School  for  the  Blind,  a  voca¬ 
tional  training  center  for  blinded 
veterans,  located  near  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land.  When  this  school  closed  in  1925, 
Mr.  Tynan  accepted  the  position  of 
director  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Minnesota  State  Board  of  Control.  In 
this  capacity,  he  developed  a  state¬ 
wide  program  of  services  to  the  blind 
and  co-ordinated  it  with  the  aid  to 
the  blind  program  for  which  he  was 
also  responsible.  In  order  that  blind 


persons  in  the  state  might  receive  as 
comprehensive  a  service  as  possible, 
Mr.  Tynan  develop)ed  one  of  the  first 
co-operative  relationships  with  the 
State  Division  of  Vocational  RehabOi- 
tation. 

These  activities  attracted  national 
attention  and  in  1938  he  was  appointed 
field  representative  in  the  Services  for 
the  Blind  unit  which  was  established 
in  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  pursuant  to  the  passage  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  brief  period  in  1943  when 
he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Veterans  Administration’s  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  for  blinded  vet¬ 
erans,  Mr.  Tynan  substantially  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  development  of  the 
vending  stand  program,  and  in  1944 
was  made  chief  of  that  service  which 
position  he  held  for  two  years.  In 
July  1946  the  unit  was  transferred  by 
presidential  order  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  Mr.  Tynan  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  business  enterprises  program  in  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
with  responsibility  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro¬ 
gram.  After  a  brief  period  he  was 
appointed  assistant  chief  of  the  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind  branch  and  continued 
to  assume  major  responsibility  for  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  and  business  en¬ 
terprises  programs.  In  1950  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  Division,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1955. 

Mr.  Tynan  has  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  for  the  past 
thirty-three  years  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  since  shortly  after  its  in¬ 
ception. 
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This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
ere  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
edvertisers. 

We  also  wM  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  workers 
which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature.  All  other 
advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates  which  are 
available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to-.  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  li  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


WiNTED:  Partially  sighted  man  over  thirty 
wanted  to  work  in  privately-owned  shop 
specializing  in  reseating  and  repairing  chairs. 
Most  have  knowledge  of  caning,  rush  bottom, 
sp'it,  etc.  Must  also  be  capable  of  waiting  on 
customers.  Shop  located  in  East.  Write,  giving 
full  particulars,  including  salary  expected. 
Hew  Outlook,  Box  2. 

Tanted:  Position  as  adjustment  counselor. 
Blind  woman  with  master’s  degree  in  educa¬ 
tional  counseling,  a  year’s  training  at  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  in  home  teaching,  three 
semesters  work  in  a  graduate  school  of  social 
work,  eight  years  experience  doing  home  teach¬ 
ing,  counseling,  case  work,  home  industries 
ind  public  relations.  Would  be  glad  to  complete 
work  for  degree  in  social  work  if  job  required. 
Write  New  Outlook,  Box  3. 

PostnoN  Open:  Executive  director  for  a  private 
igency  conducting  a  county-wide  program  of 
services  to  the  blind,  including  operation  of 
I  broom  factory,  door  mat  manufacturing  and 
other  workshop  activities.  Also  prevention 
md  general  services.  Applicant  should  give 
full  information  on  education  and  experience. 
Address  Mr.  Clinton  M.  Smith,'  President, 
Bucks  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
lor  the  Blind,  Inc.,  171  So.  Main  St.,  Doyles- 
lomi,  Penna. 

Position  Wanted:  Young  man,  totally  blind, 
dagle,  willing  to  move  anywhere.  Graduate 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  1951,  with 
aperience  in  selling  and  factory  work.  Travels 
*ith  cane.  Write  New  Outlook,  Box  4. 


^inoN  Available:  Camp  counselor  for 
Bescon  Lodge  Camp  lor  the  Blind.  Prefer 
®ide  graduate  student  over  21;  subject  to 
with  examination.  Live  in,  room  with  another 


counselor.  Six  days  per  week;  duties  waterfront 
activities,  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  and  other 
outdoor  activities.  Other  duties  assigned  by  di¬ 
rector.  Room,  board,  salary  $337.50  season,  June 
21-August  25.  Apply  to  Carl  Shoemaker,  Co¬ 
ordinator,  South  Main  and  Hale  St.,  Lewistown, 
Penna. 

Position  Available:  Male  or  female  graduate 
student  over  21  as  camp  counselor  Beacon 
Lodge  Camp  for  the  Blind.  Subject  to  health 
examination.  Live  in;  room  with  another 
counselor.  Duties:  assisting  blind  campers  by 
organizing  and  supervising  indoor  and  outdoor 
recreational  activities  such  as  table  games, 
shuffle  board,  bowling,  hiking,  hay  rides, 
picnics,  dramatics.  Other  duties  assigned  by 
director.  Apply  to  Carl  Shoemaker,  Co-ordina- 
tor.  South  Main  and  Hale  St.,  Lewistown,  Penna. 

Position  Available:  Executive  director  needed 
by  Fayette  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Write  for  information 
to  PAB,  Fayette  County  Branch,  51  North 
Mount  Vernon  Avenue,  Uniontown,  Penna. 

Position  Open:  For  director  of  Diamond  Spring 
Lodge,  vacation  home  for  blind  women,  in 
Denville,  N.  J.  Mid-June  to  Mid-September, 
1956.  Write,  stating  qualifications  and  salary 
required  to  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Cromann,  New 
Jersey  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  46  Franklin 
St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

Positions  Open:  Three  teachers  prepared  to 
teach  in  elementary  school.  Bachelor’s  degree 
required.  Applicants  must  work  well  with 
parents,  co-workers  and  pupils.  Persons  with 
ingenuity  in  teaching  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  and  those  with  recreation  and  student 
club  background  urged  to  apply.  Salary  range 
$3600-15976.  Openings  for  these  specific 
positions:  (1)  director  of  music — combination 
chorus,  piano  and  instrument;  (2)  combination 
intermediate  classroom  teacher-librarian;  (3) 
combination  classroom-remedial  speech  teacher. 
Please  address  replies  to  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore.;  Attention  Everett 
E.  Wilcox,  Principal.  Replies  are  kept 
confidential. 

Position  Open;  Home  teacher  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Position 
requires  blind  woman  preferably  with  home 
teaching  experience.  Training  requirement  in¬ 
cludes  college  graduation,  formal  training  in 
home  teaching  or  its  equivalent.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  individuals  with  social  work 
degree  or  background.  Inquiries  or  applications 
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should  be  directed  to  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2, 
New  Jersey. 

Position  Open:  Vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  with  the  New  Jersey  State  Commis¬ 


sion  for  the  Blind.  Position  open  to  m 
female;  sighted  or  blind.  Master’s  de 
equivalent  required.  At  least  one  year’s  e 
ence  preferred.  Inquiries  or  applications 
be  directed  to  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Exeatfle 
Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  die 
Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  New  Jen^. 


mtCTORY  CHAHGK 


The  following  changes  should  be  made 
in  your  Directory  of  Activities  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
1954  edition: 

Page  23— Programs  for  Education  of  Blind 
with  Sighted  Children,  Los  Angeles 
division,  has  moved  to  124  Lona  Drive, 
Los  Angeles  26. 

Page  32— Mrs.  Vivian  J.  Castro,  now 
Acting  Territorial  Director,  replaces 
Mrs.  Grace  C.  Hamman  with  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation  and 
Work  with  the  Blind,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Page  34— Mr.  R.  C.  Auld  now  is  Acting 
Executive  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  replacing  Mr. 
Alfred  L.  Severson,  resigned. 

Page  47— Mrs.  Henrietta  J.  Wolf  replaces 
Mrs.  Herman  L.  Bush,  as  president  of 
the  Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc. 


Page  56— The  name  of  the  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  has  been  changed  to  the 
St.  Paul  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Page  61— Mr.  Jerry  Regler  replaces  Mr. 
C.  A.  Weddel  as  superintendent  of 
the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind. 

Page  88— Saint  Mary’s  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Lansdale,  Penna.,  has  been 
closed.  Pupils  have  been  transferred 
to  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Braille  School 
909  S.  Farragut  Terrace,  Philadelpb 
43,  Penna. 

Page  101— Mr.  Byron  Berhow  replaces 
Mrs.  Marion  H.  Grew  as  superint^ndert 
at  the  Washington  State  Schod  for 
the  Bhnd. 

Page  105— Mr.  H.  Smith  Shumway  re¬ 
places  Mr.  Jack  M.  Yeaman  as  director, 
Wyoming  Division  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 


Guideposts  Magazine  Now  in  Braille 


Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  noted 
clergyman  and  editor-in-chief  of  Guide- 
posts,  announces  a  regular  monthly 
braille  edition  with  the  June,  1956  is¬ 
sue.  My  Luminous  Universe,  by  Helen 
Keller  will  be  the  cover  article  in 
Guideposts  for  June. 

The  magazine  is  a  popular,  inspira¬ 
tional,  non-profit  monthly  for  all  faiths. 
Such  contributors  as  Albert  Schweitzer, 


Carl  Sandburg,  Jimmy  Durante,  Her¬ 
man  Wouk,  Rosalind  Russell,  and  Perry 
Como  have  told  how  they  found  a 
fuller,  richer  life  through  faith. 

Subscriptions  to  the  braille  edition 
will  be  the  regular  $2.00  per  year, 
though  the  cost  to  Guideposts  will  be 
at  least  twice  as  much.  Subscribes  may 
send  checks  or  money  orders  to  Gufdf- 
posts,  Braille  Dept.,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 
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